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minister  of  the  God  of  peace  has  ever  attempted 
to  disseminate  religious  discord,  who  did  not 
feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  himself  actuated  by  the  most 
holy  and  edifying  motives.  In  controversy,  as  in, 
war,  the  aggressor  is  always  eager  to  justify  the  ag- 
gression. It  is  not  the  lust  of  power,  the  thirst  for 
preferment,  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  any  earthly 
consideration,  that  urges  him  to  the  attack  :  the  faith 
which  he  has  bound  himself  to  defend  is  in  danger: 
an  imperious  necessity  compels  him  to  detect  the 
artifices  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  its  enemies. 
Thus  is  religion,  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  fre- 
quently identified  with  the  worst  passions  of  the 
human  breast. 

This   observation   does   not,  cannot,   apply    to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.     The  benevolence  of  that  pre- 
late's character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  up- 
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rightness  of  his  intenti6ns.  He  was  indeed  the  ag- 
gressor in  this  controversy.  He  began  by  preaching 
a  crusade  against  the  opinions  of  his  catholic  bre- 
thren, and  then  declared  that  the  war,  which  he 
waged,  should  be  an  eternal  war,  a  bellum  usque  ad 
internecionem  (1).  He  first  pronounced  us  enemies 
to  the  honour  of  God  the  Father,  to  the  mediator- 
ship  of  God  the  So/n,  and  to  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2)  ;  and  afterwards  condemned  us 
of  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  and  of  sa- 
crilege (3).  But,  though  these  were  grievous  charges, 
no  one  doubted  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  was 
impelled  by  motives,  which"  would  justify  his  con- 
duct. What  these  motives  were,  indeed,  we  knevr 
not ;  but  we  gave  him  credit  for  them. 

The  bishop,  however,  in  his  Introductory  Letter, 
has  thought  proper  to  enter  into  an  explanation  :  and 
that  explanation  has  disclosed  a  motive,  for 'which  the 
catholics  will  be  grateful.  "  There  is,'*  he  says, 
"  some  danger,  lest,  under  a  misconstrued  indulgence 
to  the  popish  petitions,  we  should,  by  an  appearance 
of  indifference  to  our  own  church,  give  countenance 
to  doctrines  and  usages,  which,  as  sincere  pro- 
testants,  and  readers  of  our  Bible,  we  must  ever 
hold  to  be  idolatrous,  blasphemous,  and  sacrile- 
gious (4)."  Some  readers  of  the  Bible,  perhaps,  may 
wonder  what  religious  doctrines  can  have  to  do  with 
petitions  for  political  privileges;  "what  concord 
there  can  be  between  Christ  and  Belial."  But,  not 
to  press  this  subject  here,  I  may  ask,  when  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  gave  to  the  catholic  petitions  any  in- 
dulgence that  could  be  misconstrued  ?  He  has 

(l)  The  Grounds,  &c.  by  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  9. 
(£»)  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p.  5. 

(3)  The  Grounds,  &c.  p.  8. 

(4)  Ibid. 


uniformly  opposed  them.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
that  his  words  cannot  refer  to  the  past,  but 
must  allude  to  his  future  conduct.  They  imply 
a  promise  of  future  support  to  the  catholic  peti- 
tions, and  an  anxiety  lest  this  alteration  in  his  po- 
litical, should  be  taken  for  an  alteration  in  his  reli- 
gious, sentiments.  For  this  he  certainly  deserves  our 
thanks.  We  shall  willingly  purchase  the  enmity  of 
his  pen  for  the  favour  of  his  vote.  Let  him  as  a 
legislator  support  our  cause, -and  he  shall  be  at  li- 
berty as  a  writer  to  condemn  our  doctrines.  His 
censure  can  do  them  little  injury  :_  his  vote  may  con- 
tribute to  break  the  chains  of  our  political  thraldom. 

I  do  not,  however,  see,  how  to  support  the  catholic 
petitions  can  be  construed  to  betray  an  indifference 
to  the  church  of  England.  I  think  it  shews  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  great  principle  on  which  the  church 
of  England  was  founded.  That  principle  was  the 
right  of  private  judgment:  the  obligation  which  binds 
every  man  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  embrace 
y  doctrine  which  he  discovers  in  them.  But,  if 
1  have  an  equal  right  with  you  to  judge  for  my- 
self, what  right  have  you  to  punish  me  for  dissenting 
from  your  If  I  believe  Christ  to  be  really  present 
in  the  eucharist,  and  you  believe  him  to  be  present 
by  faith  only,  what  is  there  in  my  opinion  that  should 
incapacitate  me,  or  in  yours  that  should  qualify  you,  for 
civil  employment  ?  For  our  religious  opinions  we  are 
answerable  to  God  alone :  "  whoartthou  that  judgest," 
or  rather  punishest,  "another  man's  servant?  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth." 

With  much  orthodox  charity  the  bishop  proceeds 
to  lock  the  gates  of  Paradise  against  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Christian  world.  As  if  Christ  had  died 
ibr  the  insular  church  of  England  alone,  he  boldly 
pronounces,  that  hardly  any  one,  who  professes  the 
same  doctrine  with  the  church  of  Rome,  can  reason- 
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ably  hope  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  common  re- 
demption (5).  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  fate  of 
the  English  catholics  is  peculiarly  severe.  Our  con- 
scientious adherence  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  excludes  us  from  the  privileges  of 
our  birthright  here,  and  the  same  will  exclude  us 
from  the  joys  of  heaven  hereafter.  All  the  good 
things,  both  of  this  world  and  of  the  next,  appear  to  be 
reserved  for  the  professors  of  the  established  creed.  In 
the  Gospel  originally  preached  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
if  the  poor  man  was  refused  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  rich  man's  table  in  this  life,  in  that  to 
come  he  might  expect  to  be  raised  to  an  equality 
at  least  with  his  proud  oppressor  :  in  the  new  Gospel 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  we  are  not  only  refused 
all  share  of  the  crumbs  now,  but  are  condemned  to 
remain  in  a  similar  state  of  degradation  for  ever  here- 
after. But  it  was  not  only  the  fear  of  appearing 
indifferent  to  the  church  of  England  that  prompted 
the  bishop  to  publish  his  last  pamphlet :  he  informs 
us  that  he  was  urged  by  another,  and,  perhaps,  more 
efficacious,  motive  :  he  wished  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  remarker,  who  had  applied  the  opprobrious 
term  of  points  at  issue  to  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  bishop's  charge  (6).  If  this  be  a  crime  of  high 
treason  against  the  established  creed,  I  musfc  plead 
guilty  ;  though  the  words  were  certainly  employed 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  giving  offence  to  the 
orthodox  feelings  of  my  adversary.  The  reader, 
however,  may  possibly  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in 
what  the  offence  consists.  The  right  reverend  pre- 
late shall  inform  him.  These  doctrines  are  not 
points  at  issue,  he  exclaims,  they  have  been  decided 
long  ago  (7).  Decided  long  ago  !  Had  such  an  as- 
sertion fallen  from  a  catholic  writer,  I  should  not 

(5)  The  Grounds,  &c.  p.  8. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  9. 

(7)  Ibid 


have  been  surprised.  He  indeed  believes  that  they 
were  decided  long  ago,  many  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  the  present  church  of  England.  But  that 
a  protestant  prelate,  whose  creed  is  the  offspring  of 
private  judgment,  should  thus  attempt  to  check  the 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  this,  indeed,  does  ex- 
cite my  astonishment.  But  how  have  these  subjects 
been  decided  ?  "  By  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
testant church,"  is  his  answer  (8).  This  is  still  more 
singular.  Were  I  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  protestant  church,  and  the  mira- 
culous diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  first  centuries, 
the  reader  would  see  with  what  reason  the  former 
might  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its 
creed.  There. was,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
observe,  too  much  of  human  policy  and  human 
passion,  too  much  of  intrigue,  sacrilege,  and  im- 
piety, in  the  establishment  of  that  church,  to  make 
it  a  test  of  the  religion  of  the  God  of  all  holiness. 
As  well  might  the  disciple  of  Mahomet  adduce  the 
establishment  of  the  Koran  in  proof  of  the  divine 
mission  of  his  prophet. 

As,  however,  the  right  reverend  prelate  proceeded 
in  his  pampblet,  he  made  a  new  discovery,  and  found 
that  the  decision  of  these  subjects  rested,  not, 
as  he  had  before  taught,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  protestant  church,  but  on  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  tribunal,  composed  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  of  Whitaker  and  Jewell,  of  Chillingworth, 
\Vake,  and  Stillingfleet  (9).  This  too  is  strange, 
passing  strange.  Does  then  the  learned  prelate 
think  that  I  cannot  also  produce,  on  my  side  of  the 
question,  a  list  of  names  equally  illustrious?  Has 
he  forgotten,  or  is  he  ignorant,  that  to  these  champions 
"f  protestantism  was  opposed  a  phalanx  of  writers 

(8)  The  Grounds,  ike.  p.  9. 
(9)  Ibid.  p.  25. 


every  way  their  equals  in  learning,  abilities,  arid 
judgment?  But,  if  authority  be  the  weapon  with 
which  we  are  to  contend,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  decisions  of  a  few  individuals :  I  shall  confidently 
appeal  to  the  consent  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  ; 
and  not  only  of  those  churches  which  are  in  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  Home,  but  also  to  the  Ori- 
ental churches,  which,  for  more  than  ten  centuries, 
have  been  separated  from  her.  And  with  such  a 
mass  of  authority  in  my  favour,  am  I  to  be  scared 
with  the  names  of  Luther  and  Meianchthon,  of 
Whitaker  and  Jewell,  of  Chillingworth,  Wake,  and 
Stillingfleet  ? 

But  I  am  surprised  that  the  bishop,  in  summing 
up  his  authorities,  should  have  omitted  one  far  more 
formidable  than  any  which  he  has  mentioned  ;  the  au- 
thority of  that  illustrious  doctor  under  whom  Luther 
studied  his  theology.  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
the  omission  :  and,  reader,  if  thou  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  remember  that  1 
do  no  more  than  transcribe  the  words  of  the  '*  mag- 
nanimous parent  of  the  Reformation/'  He  committed 
it  to  writing  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  his 
disciples  :  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  po  orthodox 
clergyman  has  ever  drawn  it  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  concealed,  and  published 
it  in  an  English  version,  that  the  unlearned  might 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  reading  the  new  Gospel  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  fact,  as  related  by  Luther,  is 
this.  One  night,  just  us  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
Satan  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed  (1),  and  with  a  deep  hollow  voice  addressed  him 

(l)  As  Luther  did  not  choose,  I  am  unable,  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  name  or  rank  of  this  controversial  devil.  The 
German  apostle,  however,  appears  to  have  received  frequent 
visits  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions.  Some  of 
fhi-ni,  lie  informs  us,  were  malicious  devils,  who  cracked  his 
mils,  and  roik-d  empty  barrels  down  stairs  while  he  slept. 
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ts  follows  : — "  Hark  ye,  right  learned  Doctor  Martin* 
do  not  you  know,  that,  for  these  last  fifteen  years,  you 
have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  saying  private  masses  ? 
Now,  what  if  all  this  while  you  have  been  daily  com- 
mitting acts  of  idolatry;  and,  instead  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  have  adored,  and  exhibited  to  others 
to  adore,  nothing  but  bread  and  wine  ?"  To  this  serious 
question,  the  father  of  the  Reformation  very  learnedly 
replied — "  I  am  a  priest,  I  was  ordained  by  a  true 
bishop,  I  acted  according  to  the  commands  of  my 
superiors  ;  why  then  should  I  not  be  said  to  have  truly 
consecrated,  as  I  pronounced  the  words  diligently,  and 
said  the  masses  devoutly  ?"  To  convince  him  of  his 
error,  Satan  adduced  six  very  cogent  arguments, 
which  went  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  and  of 
course  had  not  the  power  of  consecrating.  Luther 
felt  their  force,  and  could  only  murmur,  that  he  had 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  church,  and  that  if  he  had 
not  any  true  faith  himself,  at  least  the  church  had. 
"  ^Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Satan  :  "  tell  me  where  it  is 
written,  that  a  sinner  and  an  infidel  can  consecrate  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  (2)  ?"  But  it  cannot  be 
necessary  that  I  should  relate  the  whole  of  this  very 
edifying  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Luther 
was  at  last  convinced,  by  the  reasoning  of  his  infernal 

Others  were  good-natured  devils,  who  attended  him  in  his 
walks  by  day,  and  went  to  bed  with  him  at  night.  But  there  were 
two,  whom  he  so  admired  for  their  abilities  and  erudition,  that 
he  declared  "  they  could  not  be  every-day  devils  :  they  were 
marvellous  devils,  probably  doctors  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
fities  below."  Non  rulgares  .ted  mapni  daemones,  imo  doctoret 
theologies  inter  diabolos.  (Colloq.  Mensal.  Germ.  edit.  fol. 
275.  See  the  whole  of  that  strange  work.)  And  it  is  on  the 
authority  of  this  madman,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would 
have  me  believe  that  the  points  in  discussion  between  the  two 
churches  have  been  decided  !! ! 

(2)  The  whole  conference  is  narrated  by  Luther  himself  in 
his  book,  De  Missa  privata  et  Unctione  sacerdotum,  edit.  Wit- 
temb.  torn.  7.  fol.  228.  It  it  in  the  sixth  toino  of  the  Jena 
•dition,  fol.  28, 
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master.  He  not  only  adopted  the  devil's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  but  inculcated  it  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence in  Germany:  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  England.  However,  whether 
\ve  admit  or  reject  the  validity  of  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  they  have  induced  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
to  publish  a  pamphlet  against  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  eucharist :  and  that  pamphlet  he  has  thought 
proper  to  entitle,  The  Grounds,  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
considered. In  the  days  when  controversy  nourished, 
the  art  of  composing  titles  was  no  trifling  acquire- 
ment; and  by  their  proficiency  in  it,  many  of  our 
predecessors  obtained  no  small  degree  of  reputation  (3) . 
If  the  right  reverend  prelate  has  riot  equalled  them  in 
quaintness  of  expression,  he  has  at  least  surpassed 
them  in  originality  of  invention.  Their  titles  pointed 
out  the  contents  of  their  books  :  he  has  giv^n  to  his 
book  a  title,  which  bears  no  reference  to  a  single  line 
contained  in  it.  The  title  professes  to  be  the  grounds 
on  which  the  church  of  England  separated  from  the 
church  of  Rome :  the  book  is  composed  of  arguments 
to  disprove  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  to 
explain  an  answer  in  the  church  catechism.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  not  be  told,  that  the  catholic  doctrine, 
respecting  the  eucharist,  was  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  separation  of  the  two  churches  was  effected. 
Such  an  assertion  would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  historians.  The  true  ground  of  the 
separation  was  the  passion  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for 
the  accomplished,  but  unfortunate,  Ann  Boleyn.  Paul, 
of  a  persecutor,  became  an  apostle  of  the  Gospel : 
and  the  lust  of  Henry  generated  the  independence  of 

(s)  Thus,  among  our  more  ancient  controrertists,  we  hare, 
"  The  Gagger  gagged,  or  a  new  Gag  for  an  old  Goose"—"  The 
Romish  Fisher  caught  in  his  own  Net"—"  Maister  Whyte  dyed 
blacke1'--"  A  Currycomb  for  a  Coxcomb"—"  A  Pair  of  Spectacles 
for  Sir  Humphrey'Hynde  lo  see  his  Way  withal"— "  A  Case  for 
a  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  &c,  &c. 
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the  English    church.     To   raise  his   mistress  to  the 
throne,   a   divorce  was   necessary :    but   the   method 
which  he  took  to  effect  it  did  no  honour  either  to  his 
foresight  or  ingenuity.     Modern  controvertists  would 
have  taught  him   better.     Had  Messrs    Le   Mesurier 
and  Granvile  Sharp  been  members  of  his  council,  they 
would  have    whispered   the  Taxce   Cancellarice  Apos- 
tolictz  in  his  ears  :  and  by  an  application  to  the  Roman 
chancery,  he  might  have  purchased  at  a  small  expense 
the  indulgence  which  he  desired  (4).     Or,    could  his 
pride   have   submitted  to   solicit  the  assistance  of  a 
theological  rival,  he  might  have  applied  to  Luther; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  infallible  apostle  or'  the  Re- 
formation would  as  readily  have  gratified  the  King 
of  England  with  two  wives  at  ihe  same  time,    as  he 
did    the    Landgrave   of  Hesse  (5).     But,    instead   of 
these  easy  expedients,  Henry  determined  to  sue  for 
a  divorce  in  the  court  of  Rome :  and,  strange   as  it 
must  appear  to  every  one,  who  knows  that  the  Roman 
church  is  the  mother  of  harlots,  she,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  hesitated  to  comply  with  his  request.     The 
passion  of  the  king  was  irritated  by  delay ;  and  he 
soon   discovered   the  means   of  cutting  at  once  the 
Cordian   knot.      He   declared   himself  the   supreme 
head  01"  i.1.:--  church :  the  clergy  yielded  to  his  preten- 
sions :    and   the  two  churches  were  separated.     The 
consequence   was  natural.      An~obsequious  primate 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  substituted  in  the  place 
of  Catherine   of  Arragon.     But,  though  the  church 
of  England  was  thus  separated  from  that  of  Rome, 

(4)  If  the  reader  wish  to  be  acquainted  witli  this  pious  fraud 
of  former  times,  which  duped  not  only  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Reformation,  but  even  some  of  its  present  advocates,   he  may 
consult  the  General  Vindication  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
Durham's  Charge,  p.  (is. 

(5)  See  a  short  account  of  this  edifyiug    transaction  iu  the 
•auie  tract,  p.  45, 
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no  alteration,  if  we  except  the  article  of  supremacy, 
was  made  in  their  respective  creeds.  The  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  was  still  professed  by  the  English 
clergy:  and  it  formed  the  first  of  the  six  articles, 
which  Henry,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ecclesiastical 
power,  enacted  to  repress  the  temerity  of  religious 
innovators.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, that  he  did  not  live,  and  publish  his  pamphlet, 
at  that  time.  The  first  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  have  compelled  him  to  recant  at  the  door 
of  St.  Paul's,  or  have  sent  him  to  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field.  The  grounds  on  which  he  attempts  to  justify 
the  separation  of  the  two  churches,  would  have  con- 
victed him  of  heresy,  even  among  those  whom  he 
professes  to  defend. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  right  reverend 
prelate  alludes  to  the  separation,  which  was  effected, 
not  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  under  his  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Yet,  even  in  this  supposition,  I  contend 
that  the  title  of  the  bishop's  publication  is  inaccurate. 
The  separation  at  that  period  was  made,  not  on  doc- 
trinal, but  on  political  grounds.  The  marriage  of 
Henry  with  Ann  Boleyn  had  been  pronounced  in- 
valid by  the  Roman  see :  and  Elizabeth,  the  fruit  of 
that  marriage,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  catholic 
church,  without  virtually,  at  least,  acknowledging  her 
own  illegitimacy,  and  resigning  all  claim  to  hereditary 
succession.  A  separation,  therefore,  from  the  Roman 
church,  became  expedient  to  her  interests :  and  an 
act  of  parliament  was  procured,  reannexing  to  the 
crown  all  that  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  and  juris- 
diction, which  had  been  assumed  by  her  father,  and 
renounced  by  the  late  queen,  her  sister.  A  separation 
was  thus  effected :  but  that  separation  was,  in  its 
origin,  merely  political,  and  in  its  progress,  and  con- 
clusion, was  the  act  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  a  lay 
tribunal.  It  was  opposed  by  all  the  bishops  except 
one  :  by  both  universities,  and  by  both  houses  of  con- 
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rocation  (6).  But  the  spiritual  was  unequal  to  the 
temporal  power.  The  principal  of  the  clergy  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices:  the  church  of  England 
was  dissolved  :  and  a  new  church  professing  new  doc- 
trines, and  governed  by  a  new  polity,  was  established 
in  its  place.  That  this  church  did  not  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome,  I  willingly  admit:  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  contend  that  it  $id  not  separate 
from  it.  They  never  were  united,  and  of  course  could 
never  be  separated.  For  these  reasons,  I  submit,  that, 
whether  the  Bishop  of  Durham  succeed  or  not  in  at- 
tempting to  convict  us  of  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and 
idolatry,  in  our  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist,  he 
•till  cannot  be  justified  in  representing  such  doctrine 
as  the  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  the  church  of  Rome  (7). 

(6)  Fuller,  Ecclesias.  Hist.  1.  ix.  p.  54.  56. 

(7)  The  illiberal  use  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  makes 
of  the  word  "  Papist,1'  and  for  which  he   offers   some  kind   of 
apology,  is  beneath  nay  notice.     He  may,  if  he  please,   consult 
cu  the  subject,  Dr.  Milner's  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  p.  3.  and 
Constable  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  p.  60. 


REMARKS 


ON    THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM, 

WITH  RESPECT  TO 

THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 


A  CCORD1NG  to  the  catholic  belief,  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  are  made 
verily,  and  indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  doctrine  is  grounded  on  the  express  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament : 
This  is  my  body.  This  is  my  blood.  The  natural 
import  of  these  words,  is  so  very  obvious,  that  I  shall 
content  myself  with  only  one  observation ;  that  if 
Christ  had  wished  to  inculcate  the  catholic  doctrine, 
he  could  not  have  done  it  in  terms  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose :  and  if  he  meant  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England,  he  could  hardly  have 
selected  words  more  likely  to  lead  his  disciples  into 
error. 

In  opposition  to  this  statement,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham contends,  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  to  be  taken 
not  in  their  literal,  but  in  a  figurative  sense  (8)  now 

(8)  Lest  the  reader  should  ascribe  to  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, the  merit  of  this  figurative  discovery,  I  must  inform  him 
that  it  belongs  to  Zuinglius.  The  method  by  which  that  apos- 
tle came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  so  very  curious,  that  I  shall 
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to  me  it  appears,  that  the  presumption  is  in  favou 
of  the  literal  meaning.     If,  as  our  adversaries  main 
tain,  it  be  from  the  scriptures,  that  each  individua 
is  to  cull  the  articles  of  his  creed,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  conceive,   that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  have  delivered 
these  articles  in  the  sacred  volumes,  in  terms  the  most 
natural  and  intelligible.     To  have  described  the  more 
important   points  of  Christian   belief  and    Christian 
practice   in  figurative  or  metaphorical  language,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  thousand  different  meanings,  would  have 
been  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion,   and  to   perplex 
the  mind  of  the  sincere  inquirer.     We  may  therefore 
lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  scriptural  interpretation, 

transcribe  the  account  from  his  own  words  in  bis  book  De  Sub- 
sidio  Eucharistiae.  After  informing  us  that  he  had  been  dis- 
puting on  the  sacrament  with  little  success,  before  the  magis- 
trates of  Zurich,  he  proceeds  thus.  "  EaHy  in  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth  of  April,  (I  speak  the  truth,  though  unwil- 
lingly. For  I  know  how  1  shall  be  laughed  at :  but.  my  con- 
science forces  me)  early  in  the  morning,  I  seemed  in  my  sleep 
to  be  disputing  with  much  difficulty  against  my  adversary  :  and 
to  be  struck  dumb,  so  that  I  could  not  defend  what  I  knew  to  be 
the  truth — Then,  most  opportunely,  a  monitor  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent (whether  he  were  white  or  black,  I  do  not  remember,  for  I 
relate  a  dream)  who  exclaimed,  why,  you  blockhead,  answer 
what  it  written  Exod.  xii.  It  is  the  pasch,  that  is,  the  pas- 
soverof  the  Lord.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen  this  phantasm,  I 
awake,  leap  out  of  bed,  examine  the  passage,  and  by  means  of 
it  dispel  every  difficulty  from  the  minds  of  my  audience. 
Visus  est  monitor  atle.ise :  fater  fuerlt  an  albus,  nihil  memini  : 
somnia  enirn  narro  :)  qui  diceret  ;  Quiny  ignore,  respondeas  ei  quod 
Exod.  xii.  scribitur  :  est  enbn  Phase,  hoce.it,  transitus  Domini,  ^c." 
The  colour  of  this  supernatural  .teacher  is  still  a  problem. 
The  bishop,  probably,  with  Hospinian  (Hist.  Sacram.  par.  2. 
fol.  26.)  may  think  it  a  divine  revelation  :  the  infallible  Luther 
is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  an  illusion  of  the  devil  j  and 
therefore  declares  that  Zuinglins  and  all  who  follow  his  doc- 
trine, are  insatanized,  supersatanized,  «nd  persatanized  ;  and 
have  the  devil  infused,  perfused,  and  transfused  into  them. 
(See  the  Tignrine  Divines,  Contra  Confessionem  Lutheri,  tract 
iii  p.  61.)  However  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  has  been  con- 
iirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  this  must  satisfy  the  consci* 
ence  of  ercry  orthodox  churchman. 
B  9 
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that  the  literal  should  be  considered  as  the  true  mean- 
ing, unless  there  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. The  neglect  of  this  canon,  has  opened  a  door 
to  every  species  of  religious  innovation.  It  has  ena- 
bled men  to  explain  away  all  the  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  even  to  justify  a  subscription  to  the  truth 
of  doctrines,  which  at  the  same  time,  they  suspect, 
perhaps  believe,  to  be  false. 

It  should  moreover  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine 
which  maintains  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  ;  this 
is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood,  is  not  of  recent  inven- 
tion, or  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  few  individuals. 
It  was  the  uniform  belief  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  It  had  been  the  be- 
lief of  the  whole  church  for  several  centuries,  accord- 
ing- to  the  confession  of  our  adversaries:  according 
to  our  opinion,  it  had  been  so  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
great  majority  of  Christians.  It  is  believed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  all  the  western  churches  in  com- 
munion with  her.  It  is  believed  by  all  the  Lutheran 
churches,  though  they  are  separated  from  her.  It 
is  believed  by  all  the  oriental  churches,  whether  they 
admit,  or  reject  her  communion.  Now  it  cannot  be 
from  any  partiality  to  the  Roman  church,  that  the 
Lutherans  profess  this  doctrine.  They  are  the  first 
born  of  the  reformation,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  great  patriarch,  Luther.  Neither  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  eastern  churches, 
since  their  separation  from  those  of  the  west.  The 
jealousy,  with  which  religious  sects  view  each  other, 
excludes  such  an  idea.  This  doctrine  then  must  have 
been  universally  adopted  before  the  disunion  of  the 
western  and  eastern  churches :  and,  as  this  disunion 
can  in  some  instances,  be  traced  back  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  will  follow,  that  the  literal  meaning  has  the 
testimony,  of  almost  fifteen  ages  in  its  favour.  Cer- 
tainly an  opinion  of  such  antiquity,  and  such  almost 
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universal  diffusion  in  the  Christian  church,  is  deserv- 
ing of  respect,  and  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  on 
the  strongest  grounds.  We  will  therefore  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  builds 
his  opposition  to  it. 

"  Our  Saviour  said"  (they  are  the  words  of  t he- 
right  reverend  prelate.)  ««  This  is  my  body  which" is 
broken  for  you.  But  at  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment his  body  was  not  broken  ;  and  therefore  the  li- 
teral meaning  could  not  have  been  the  true  mean- 
ing."^) This  is  the  first  of  the  **  conclusive  argu- 
ments,'* which  the  bishop's  pastoral  solicitude  has 
transmitted  from  the  metropolis  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  for  their  instruction  and  edification.  That 
they  have  received  it  with  gratitude  and  admiration, 
I  have  no  doubt.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  But  the 
profane  eye  of  the  catholic,  will  not  be  so  easily  satis- 
tied.  It  will  scrutinize  the  structure  of  this  episcopal 
syllogism,  and  will  soon  discover  its  defects.  Will 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  inform  us,  what  other  body 
besides  his  real  body,  Christ  suffered  to  be  broken 
for  us.  Was  it  not  by  the  breaking  of  his  real  body, 
that  our  redemption  was  effected  ?  If  then  he  gave 
the  body  that  was  broken  for  us,  he  gave  his  real,  and 
not  a  figurative  l>ody.  It  is  plain  that  the  Greek 
participle,  though  in  the  present  time,  has  a  future 
.signification;  so  very  plain,  that  the  prelate  himself,, 
within  the  short  space  of  six  pages,  forgetting  his 
former  objection,  gives  it  that  signification.  "  The 
bread,"  says  he,  which  Christ  brake,  was  an  emblem 
of  his  body  to  be  broken  (10). 

If  my  right  reverend  adversary  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  solution  of  his  difficulty,  he  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
pose to  him  an  argument  of  similar  form,  and  equally 

(9)  Ground»,  p.  i. 

(10)  Ibid.  See.  p.  8. 

B   3 
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conclusive.  When  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin 
the  future  birth  of  the  Messiah,  he  said;  "the  holy  thing, 
which  is  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  son  of  God^' 
( 1 ) .  But  at  that  time  the  Messiah  was  not  born  :  there- 
fore the  literal  meaning  could  not  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  the  angel  spoke  not  of  a  real,  but  a  figurative 
Messiah.  If  the  bishop  venture  to  answer  this  argu- 
ment, 1  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
answer  his  own  objection  against  the  catholic  doctrine. 
I  shall  therefore  beg  permission  on  this  head  to  refer 
him  to  himself. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that  by  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  not  yet  abro- 
gated, the  jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  blood ;  and 
thence  infers  that  it  is  very  improbable  Christ  should 
give  his  own  blood  to  Christians  in  the  eucharist  (2). 
If  there  be  any  person,  to  whom  this  argument  appears 
**  conclusive,"  I  do  not  envy  him  his  powers  of  discern- 
ment :  for  my  own  part  I  should  conceive  I  offered  an 
insult  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  were  I  seriously 
to  attempt  to  refute  it.  Tantum  valeat,  quantum  valere 
potest. 

But,  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  "  Christ  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  himself  in  figurative  language"  (3). 
He  was  so:  and  the  great  difference  between  his  lan- 
guage on  those  occasions,  and  his  language  at  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament,  forms  in  my  mind,  a  strong 
argument  that  the  latter  was  meant  to  be  understood 

(l)  In  the  original,  the  participles  in  both  passages  are  in 
the  present  time  TO  •ymw/x-evoj',  Luke  1.  35.  and  X^W//,EVOJ<,  1  Cor. 
ii.  24.  To  the  former  the  English  translators  gave  very  pro- 
perly a  future  signification  ;  to  the  latter  they  gave  very  pru- 
dently a  present  signification.  The  future  saroured  too  much 
of  the  errors  of  popery. 

(2)  Grounds,  &c.  p.  2. 
(9)  IMS. 
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literally  and  not  figuratively.  I  know  that  our  adver- 
saries are  accustomed  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
expressions,  "  I  am  the  vine,  I  am  the  door,  &c."  but 
I  have  still  to  learn  on  what  that  confidence  is  founded. 
In  these  propositions  the  predicate  is  indefinite :  it  is 
not  demonstratively  fixed  to  any  one  particular  object, 
as  in  the  words  :  this  is  my  body.  We  do  not  read 
that  Christ  ever  laid  his  hand  on  a  vine,  and  said,  I  am 
this  vine,  or  took  hold  of  a  door,  and  said  I  am  this 
door.  Let  the  unprejudiced  reader  turn  to  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  and  he  will  immediately  see  that  they 
are  allegorical.  "  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  sheepfold,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  But  he  that 
entereth  in  by  the  door,  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep — 
lam  the  door  :  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  ht  shall  be 
saved."  •*  /  am  the  vine,  and  my  father  is  the  hus- 
bandman.— As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine:  no  more  can  ye,  except  yp. 
abide  in  me.  /  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
From  the  whole  context  it  is  evident  that  this  is  figu- 
rative language  :  but  in  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment, there  is  not  the  remotest  intimation  that  the 
words;  "this  is  my  body,"  are  figurative -language. 
In  the  former  the  sign  is  used  for  the  thing  signified  ; 
in  the  latter,  if  the  literal  be  not  the  true  meaning,  the 
thing  signified  is  used  for  the  sign.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  these  passages,  is  so  strikingly 
marked,  that  I  think  myself  fully  justified  in  drawing 
from  that  difference  the  conclusion,  that  the  ex- 
pression, "  this  is  my  body,"  was  meant  to  be  under- 
stood literally. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  has,  however,  two  other 
pu>sages  to  produce,  which  he  considers  as  exactly 
similar  to  the  words,  "  this  is  my  body,"  and  which 
must,  nevertheless,  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  first  is  taken  from  St.  Paul,  "  And  that  rock  was 
Christ,"  not,  "  he  adds  Jiterally  Christ,  but  figura- 
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lively  an  emblem  of  Christ"  (4).  Now,  I  could  wish 
to  learn,  what  meaning  the  bishop  assigns  to  the  words 
immediately  preceding;  "  Our  fathers  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink:  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock 
that  followed  them."  Was  this  spiritual  meat,  and 
this  spiritual  drink,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
the  right  reverend  prelate  recommends  in  his  pam- 
phlet to  the  notice  of  his  protestant  brethren  ?  If  it 
was,  then  they  truly  ate  and  drank  Christ :  the  spiri- 
tual rock  of  which  they  drank  was  no  emblem  of 
Christ ;  it  was  Christ  himself.  Does  he  on  the  con- 
trary, believe  that  the  spiritual  rock  was  in  reality  a 
material  rock,  and  that  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
the  Israelites,  was  in  reality  a  material  rock  that  never 
moved  from  its  place  ?  Even  this  singular  hypothesis 
can  be  of  no  service  to  its  advocate.  For  the  whole 
passage  is  evidently  figurative.  The  apostle  declares 
that  he  is  speaking  of  figures,  and  of  course  we  con- 
clude that  he  is  to  be  understood  not  literally,  but 
figuratively.  In  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  the 
case  is  very  different.  There  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  figurative  language,  and  consequently  we  are  not 
prepared  for  it. 

The  other  parallel  expression  adduced  by  the  bishop, 
is  that  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  "  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood."  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  his 
reasoning  on  it ;  but  unless  he  prove,  what  I  am  sure 
he  cannot  prove,  that  its  meaning  is,  this  cup  is  the 
figure  of  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  I  do  not 
see  what  assistance  he  can  derive  from  it.  It 
evidently  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  words  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  :  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament. 

(4)  Grounds,  p.  9. 
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1>nt  it  is  principally  on  "the  memorable  discourse, 
which  Christ  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Capernaum, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  rests  his  cause."  "He  could 
almost  persuade  himself  that  an  attentive  and  impartial 
comparison  of  it,  with  the  institution  of  the  sacrament, 
would  induce  the  remarker  and  his  friends  to  change 
their  sentiments"  (5).  I  fear,  however,  that  the  zeal 
of  the  prelate  sometimes  indulges  in  fallacious  expec- 
tations. So  far  am  I  from  being  induced  to  change 
my  sentiments  by  this  discourse,  that  I  conceive  it 
(and  in  this  I  believe  every  catholic  thinks  with  me) 
to  aftord  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  our 
doctrine.  To  it  we  constantly  appeal,  and  I  hope  soon 
to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
we  do  appeal  to  it.  I  will  first  transcribe  the  princi- 
pal passages  in  that  discourse,  and  then  inquire  which 
of  the  two,  the  catholic,  or  the  protestant  belief  is  the 
more  consonant  to  them. 

"I  am  the  bread  of  life — the  living  bread,  which 
came  down  from  heaven. — If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  For  my  flesh  is  meat 
indted,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed." 

Now  I  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  that,  in  the 
catholic  system,  this  language  is  plain  and  intelligible, 
while  in  the  protestant  it  is  involved  iu  so  much  obscu- 
rity, that  no  ingenuity  can  impart  to  it  a  rational 
meaning.  If,  as  c.-itholics  teach,  the  words,  "  this  is 
my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood,"  are  to  be  understood 
literally  and  not  figuratively,  if  in  the  eucharist,  the 
bread  and  wine  become  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  then  it  is  indeed  true  that  we  eat  "  the  living 
bread  which  canie  down  from  heaven,  even  the  flesh 

(5)  Grounds,  p.  3. 


which  Christ  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world :"  then 
indeed,  "  we  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  :"  then 
with  reason  may  it  be  said  that  "his  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed."  But  if,  as  the 
church  of  England  teaches,  the  words  of  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  if 
in  the  eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  mere  emblems 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  then  it  cannot  be  true, 
that -we  eat  the  flesh  which  Christ  gave  for  the  life  of  the 
world ;  then  we  eat  only  the  figure  of  his  flesh,  and 
drink  only  the  figure  of  his  blood  :  then  his  flesh  is  not 
meat  indeed,  nor  his  blood  drink  indeed  ;  but  meat  is 
the  emblem  of  his  flesh,  and  drink  is  the  emblem  of 
his  blood.  And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  the  pre- 
sumptuous temerity  of  these  men,  who  first  maintain 
that  the  scriptures  alone  can  be  the  ground  of  our  faith, 
and  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  whatever  is  clearly 
delivered  in  the  scriptures ;  and  then  come  forward 
and  unblushingly  propound  as  matters  of  faith,  doc- 
trines which  not  only  are  not  consonant,  but  are  even 
contradictory  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  scrip- 
tures. Christ  says,  "  this  is  my  body,"  they  say,  it  is 
not  his  body :  Christ  says,  "  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed,"  they  say,  his  flesh  is  not 
meat  indeed,  nor  his  blood  drink  indeed ;  and  because 
we  refuse  to  believe  them  in  preference  to  him,  we  are 
called  unscriptural,  we  are  ridiculed  as  ideots,  we  are 
condemned  to  the  torments  of  hell  as  idolaters  (6)^ 
Nor  is  this  all.  Our  scriptural  adversaries  can  make 
us  feel  in  our  rights,  as  well  as  in  our  reputations  :  and 
because  we  will  not  swear  that  when  Christ  said,  this 
is  my  body,  he  meant  it  was  not  his  body,  and  will  not 
subscribe  to  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  which  even  the 
infallible  Luther  declares  to  have  been  first  taught  by 
the  father  of  lies,  we  are  denied  the  proudest  distinc- 
tions, the  best  privileges  of  Englishmen. 

(6)  Grounds,  p.  8. 
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Nothing,  however,  more  forcibly  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  catholic  doctrines  on  this  subject,  than  the 
difficulty,  which  figurative  expositors  experience  in 
their  endeavours  to  give  any  thing  like  a  rational  in- 
terpretation of  the  passages.  "  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,  &c."  Of  this,  I  wish  for  no  better 
proof  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  learned  prelate 
himself.  Within  the  short  space  of  two  pages,  he  has 
made  five  attempts  to  explain  them,  but  he  has  found 
this  land  of  figures  a  land  of  mist  and  darkness:  at 
each  step  he  has  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mire  of  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  Several  of 
his  explanations  are  what  a  logician  would  term, 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  Let  the  reader  judge, 

1st  Explanation.—"  To  eat  Christ"  (under  this 
expression,  the  bishop  comprises  the  meaning  of  all 
the  passages  transcribed  before)  "  is  to  incorporate  with 
the  mind  the  spiritual  food  of  faith  and  righteousness" 
(8).  To  incorporate  with  the  mind  the  spiritual  food 
of  faith  and  righteousness!  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
thought  disrespectful,  if  I  decline  making  any  com- 
ment on  this  explanation.  To  an  orthodox  intellect  it 
may  probably  be  sufficiently  perspicuous:  to  mine  it 
is  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  and  who 
can  hear  it  ?" 

2d.  Explanation. — "  To  eat  Christ  is  to  imbibe 
his  doctrines,  to  digest  his  precepts,  and  to  live  by  his 
example"  (9).  This  explanation  is  meant,  I  presume, 
to  detail  the  whole  process  of  mental  incorporation 
mentioned  in  the  last,  which  we  are  now  told  consists 
jn  drinking  one  thing,  digesting  another,  and  living 

(8)  Grounds,  p.  6. 
(9)  Ibid. 
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by  a  third;    in  drinking  doctrines,   digesting  precepts, 
and  living  by  example. 

3d  Explanation. — "We  eat  Christ  by  having  him 
in  our  minds,  and  meditating  on  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings" (1).  This  explanation  possesses  a  merit,  to 
which  the  two  preceding  explanations  can  make  no 
claim.  It  can  be  understood.  To  me,  however,  it 
appears  equally  remote  from  the  true  meaning  of  our 
Saviour.  To  say  of  a  man  who  reads  a  book  with  avi- 
dity, that  he  eats  the  book,  is  no  violation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  language  ;  and  thus  Ezechiel  is  recorded  to 
have  eaten  the  roll  of  prophecy.  But  to  say  of  one 
who  thinks  on  the  sufferings  of  another,  that  he  eats 
his  flesh  and  drinks  his  blood,  is  a  harsh,  unnatural 
expression,  which  the  utmost  extravagance  of  oriental 
metaphor  cannot  justify.  Though  the  right  reverend 
prelate  has  referred  me  to  Homer,  as  the  best  inter- 
preter of  the  gospel,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  sought  in 
Homer  for  a  similar  expression.  His  heroes  may,  in- 
deed, gnaw  their  hearts,  through  grief  and  indigna- 
tion:  but  I  do  not  find  that  Achilles  ever  ate  the  flesh 
and  drank  the  blood  of  Patrocles,  or  Priam  that  of 
Hector,  though  the  former,  thought  frequently  on  the 
death  of  his  friend,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  on  the 
fall  of  his  son. 

4th  Explanation. — "  To  eat  Christ  is  to  believe  in 
him ;  and  to  eat  his  flesh  is  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  him,  especially  of  his  death"  (2).  Here 
the  right  reverend  prelate  appears  to  extend  the  limits 
of  that  indulgence  which  he  granted  in  the  preceding 
explanation.  "  To  eat  Christ  is  to  believe  in  him." 
It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  contended  that  to  believe  in 
Christ,  and  to  meditate  on  his  life  and  sufferings,  are 


(1)  Grounds,  p.  6. 
(2)  Ibid. 


•ynonimous  expressions.  Thousands  believe  in  him, 
who  never  meditate  on  his  life  and  sufferings.  These, 
however,  we  now  learn,  also  eat  him.  Of  course  it 
musibe  conceded,  that  the  preceding  was  but  a  par- 
tial and  very  inadequate  explanation.  A  distinction, 
however,  is  drawn  between  eating  Christ  and  eating 
his  flesh :  for  the  latter  it  is  not  only  requisite  to  be- 
lieve in  him  ;  we  must  moreover  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  him,  especially  of  his  death.  What  founda- 
tion there  may  be  for  this  distinction,  I  know  not. 

5th  Explanation. — "  To  <eat  the  body  of  Christ, 
therefore,  and  to  drink  his  blood  at  the  sacrament,  are 
figurative  terms  to  denote  an  act  of  faith,  by  which  we 
profess  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  commemorate  his 
death,  bv  eating  the  representative  and  vicarious 
elements  of  bread  and  wine"  (3).  Thus  at  length  are 
we  arrived  at  the  important  conclusion,  which  the 
right  reverend  prelate  has  been  so  long  in  search  of. 
To  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to 
eat,  not  his  body,  but  bread,  as  a  representation  and 
substitute  for  his  body,  and  to  drink,  not  his  blood, 
but  wine,  as  a  representation  and  substitute  for  his 
blood.  Now,  I  appeal  to  every  dispassionate  reader, 
whether  the  Jews  at  Capernaum  were  so  much  to  blame 
for  not  understanding  in  this  manner  the  words  of  our 
Saviour.  Here  we  hare  seen  a  prelate  of  distinguished 
abilities  and  erudition  toiling  and  writhing  under  the 
difficulty  of  the  investigation  ;  adopting  four  different 
explanations  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  light 
upon  the  true  one  ;  and  afterwards  so  convinced  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  labours,  that  he  determines  to  write 
seven  more  pages  in  order  to  explain  that  explanation, 
How  then  can ~we  expect  that  the  Jews  should  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  ?  They  were  a  poor 
unlettered  crowd  :  they  possessed  not  the  advantage  of 
vending  the  Scripture*  in  'their  native  tongue  :  they 

(3)  Grounds,  p.  7. 
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could  not  acquire  that  theological  acumen  and  biblical 
discernment,  which  the  bishop  informs  us  is  only  to  be 
found  in  protestant  universities  (4).  Though  he  blame 
them,  I  really  think  they  were  more  deserving  of  pity 
than  censure:  and  I  conceive  the  majority  of  my  read- 
ers, instead  of  condemning  them,  will  wonder  why 
our  Saviour  did  not  condescend  to  their  ignorance,  and 
tell  them,  that  after  all  he  was  speaking  figuratively, 
and  only  wished  his  disciples  to  visit  a  protestant 
church,  and  there  eat  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a  cup 
of  wine.  This  would  at  once  have  done  away  every 
difficulty. 

But  is  it  then  so  very  evident  that  the  Jews  did  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  ? 
That  they  understood  him  to  speak  of  a  real  eating  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  a  real  drinking  of  his  blood,  I  acknow- 
ledge :  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  understands 
him  to  speak  of  a  figurative  eating,  and  a  figurative 
drinking,  I  cannot  deny.  Their  opinions  are  evidently 
contradictory :  but  I  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  disputing  the  statements  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, that  he  will  not,  I  trust,  be  disappointed,  if  I 
hesitate  to  prefer  his  authority  before  theirs.  I  have 
therefore  considered  the  subject  with  no  small  degree 
of  attention:  and  the  more  I  have  considered  it,  the 
more  reason  have  I  seen  to  believe,  that  the  Jews  were 
in  the  right.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  may  not 
have  formed  erroneous  conclusions  in  their  own  minds, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manducation  of  our 
Saviour's  body  was  to  be  effected  ;  but  in  as  much  as 
they  understood  him  to  speak  of  a  real  eating  and  a 
real  drinking,  so  far  I  contend  that  they  understood 
his  real  meaning. 

From  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist,  we  learn  that 
the  audience  of  our  blessed  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  was 

(4)  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  p.  10,  11.    Quarto  edition. 
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divided  into  two  parties,  of  those  who  believed,  and 
those  who  disbelieved,  his  mission.  Now  had  these 
differed  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  discourse,  there 
would  have  been,  I  confess,  some  ground  for  the 
bishop's  opinion.  But  they  were  unanimous  on  this 
subject :  both  understood  him  to  speak  of  a  real  eating 
of  his  body,  and  a  real  drinking  of  his  blood.  If  the 
latter  asked,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?"  the  former  exclaimed,  "this  is  a  hard  saving, 
and  who  can  hear  it  ?"  Many  of  them  even  abandoned 
him,  and  went  over  to  his  enemies.  Hence  we  must 
adopt  one  of  these  two  conclusions :  either  that  our 
Lord  did  not  speak  of  a  figurative  eating,  or  that  he 
addressed  his  audience  in  a  language,  which  neither 
his  enemies  nor  his  friends  could  understand. — 
Now  the  latter  of  these  suppositions  appears  on  the 
very  face  of  it  utterly  improbable.  He  did,  indeed, 
sometimes  employ  enigmatical  language ;  but  then 
it  was  on  very  different  occasions.  Here  he  was 
delivering  instruction  to  those  who  sought  it :  he  was 
explaining  to  them  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  ordi- 
nance in  the  religion,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
establish:  and  consequently  he  would  employ  such 
language  as  was  most  proper  to  convey  his  meaning, 
and  would  explain  such  passages  as  he  had  perceived 
to  be  misunderstood.  Let  us  supppse  that  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  had  been  present,  and  had  heard  the  Jews 
ask,  **  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?" 
Would  he  not  immediately  have  exclaimed,  "  you  are 
under  a  mistake.  He  speaks  not  of  a  real,  but  of  a 
figuratire  eating.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy.  To  eat 
Christ,  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  have  him  in  vour 
mind,  and  to  meditate  on  him?"  But  did  our  Saviour 
answer  in  this  manner?  Did  he  tell  them,  that  they 
misunderstood  him,  that  he  was  speaking  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  ?  No.  He  endeavoured  to  confirm  them 
in  their  opinion.  He  repeated  his  former  assertion  : 
he  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest  terms  that  language 
could  furnish  :  he  declared  that  their  salvation  de- 
C2 
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pended  on  their  adhesion  to  it :  and,  to  impress  it  the 
deeper  in  their  minds,  he  confirmed  it  with  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  hare  no  life  in  you — for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me ;  and  I 
in  him.  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  me,  and  I  live 
by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live 
by  me."  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader,  whether 
the  manifest  import  of  these  words  be  not  to  confirm 
the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  a  real  manducation,  which 
they  had  previously  conceived.  Truly,  if  this  were  a 
mistake,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  must,  I  think,  confess, 
that  Christ,  the  God  of  all  truth,  exerted  all  his  power 
to  lead  his  unsuspecting  hearers  into  error. 

The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  appear  to  hare  listened 
to  this  discourse  with  extraordinary  interest.  Like 
his  adversaries,  they  had  understood  him  in  the  literal 
and  not  in  a  figurative  sense  :  and  like  them  they  had 
been  perplexed  at  the  apparent  impossibility  of  such  a 
doctrine.  When  therefore  the  objection  was  proposed, 
"  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"  they 
seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope,  that 
it  would  be  explained  in  a  sense  less  repugnant  to  their 
notions  and  feelings.  They  were  disappointed;  and 
expressed  their  disappointment  by  exclaiming,  "  this 
is  a  hard  saying,  and  who  can  hear  it?"  Thus  a  nevr 
opportunity  was  offered  our  Saviour  of  undeceiving 
them,  if  his  former  words  had  been  misunderstood. 
Yet  what  did  he  do?  He  permitted  them  to  depart, 
and  attributed  their  apostacy  not  to  mistake,  but  to 
incredulity  :  "  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.'* 
This  observation  alone  appears  to  me  to  set  the 
question  at  rest.  That  doctrine  which  they  disbelieved 
was  evidently  the  doctrine  of  really  eating  the  body, 
and  really  drinking  the  blood,  of  Christ :  now  Christ 
certainly  would  not  reproach  them  with  the  disbelief 
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of  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which  he  had  taught ; 
therefore  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  respecting  the  eating  of  his  body  and  the 
drinking  of  his  blood,  was  to  be  understood  in  the 
literal  and  not  in  a  figurative  sense. 

After  the  departure  of  the  disciples,  our  Lord  turned 
to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  asked  them,  whether  they 
also  meant  to  leave  him.  Now  what  was  their  answer? 
Did  they  say,  that  they  had  not  fallen  into  the  sam« 
error  with  the  others,  but  understood  him  to  have 
spoken  of  a  figurative  eating,  and  a  figurative  drinking  ? 
On  the  contrary  they  appear  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  experienced  the  same  difficulties,  but  had  capti- 
vated their  judgment  unto  the  obedience  of  faith, 
They  believe  all  that  he  has  said,  because  they  know 
him  to  be  the  Messiah.  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe 
and  have  known  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
the  living  God."  Thus  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  the 
incredulity  of  the  Jews,  the  appstacy  of  the  disciples, 
and  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  all  concur  to  prore  that 
our  Saviour  spoke,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  real  and  not 
a  figurative  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  of  a  real  and  not  a 
figurative  drinking  of  his  blood. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  discovered  a  passage, 
which  he  persuades  himself  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour.  After  the  disciples 
had  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  doctrine,  he  replied, 
"  Does  this  offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before?  It  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the 
•words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life." 
This  passage,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing,"  was,  we  are  told,  expressly 
meant  to  correct  the  misapplication  of  Christ's  former 
words  (5).  Now,  here  also  I  must  beg  leave  to  dis- 
(5)  Grounds,  p.  4. 
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sent  from  the  right  reverend  prelate.  To  me  the  fact 
itself  appears  to  demonstrate  that  this  passage  was  not 
meant  for  any  such  purpose.  Hud  Christ  intended 
by  it  to  remove  the  impression,  which  his  former  dis- 
course had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  it  would 
infallibly  have  removed  that  impression.  Had  he 
designed  by  it  to  teach  that  he  had  spoken  of  a  figu- 
rative eating  and  drinking,  they  would  have  understood 
him  in  that  sense:  and  if  they  had  so  understood  him, 
they  would  not  have  abandoned  him.  The  very  fact 
of  their  having  abandoned  him  after  these  words  shews 
that  they  did  not  consider  them  in  the  same  light  as 
the  Bishop  of  Durham:  for  there  certainly  could  be 
nothing  in  the  figurative  doctrine  so  shocking  to  the 
feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  disciples,  as  to  induce 
them  to  disbelieve  a  man,  whom  they  had  seen  working 
the  most  stupendous  miracles,  and  whom  on  the  faith 
of  those  miracles  they  had  followed  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  If  then  it  be  asked,  what  sense  I  affix  to  the 
passage  in  question,  I  would  consider  it  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  would  paraphrase  it  in  this  manner.  "  As 
it  is  the  spirit  that  quickenetb,  and  the  body  without 
the  spirit  is  but  a  lifeless  corpse,  so  the  words  which  I 
have  spoken  to  you  are  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  soul. 
Unless  you  believe  them  you  are  dead.  And  there 
are  some  among  you,  who  believe  not."  This  expla- 
nation appears  to  me  the  most  natural  comment  on  the 
•words  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the 
narrative  of  the  evangelist. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  convince  most  of 
ray  readers,  that  the  catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
cucharist  has  some  pretensions  to  the  title  of  scriptural 
doctrine.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  any  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  expressed  in  the  sacred  volumes  in. 
clearer  and  less  exceptionable  terms.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  fatigue  the  reader  by  noticing  and  refuting1 
the  other  objections  of  the  right  reverend  prelate. 
Kone  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  novelty. 
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They  are  as  old  as  the  Reformation  :  one  of  them  is  of 
still  greater  antiquity:  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity.  It 
was  the  very  objection  of  the  Jews  at  Capernaum. 
When  our  Saviour  promised  us  his  flesh  to  eat,  and 
his  blood  to  drink,  they  thought  it  impossible,  and 
exclaimed,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat  r"  In  like  manner,  when  we  say  that  in  the  eucha- 
rist  Christ  gives  us  his  flesh  there  really  present  to  eat, 
and  his  blood  there  really  present  to  drink,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  and  calls  out, 
how  can  Christ's  body  be  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ; 
how  can  it  be  eaten  by  many  different  persons  at  the 
same  time?  When  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
limits  of  God's  omnipotence,  \vhen  he  can  clearly  ex- 
plain the  relations  which  spirits  bear  to  time  and  place, 
when  he  can  shew  us  what  that  is  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  in  matter,  then 
we  shall  listen  witli  deference  to  his  decisions  on  these" 
questions:  till  then  he  may,  if  he  think  it  more  pru- 
dent, imitate  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  and  disciples 
at  Capernaum  :  but  he  must  permit  us  to  follow  the 
docility  of  the  apostles:  like  them  to  subject  our  un- 
derstanding to  the  words  of  Christ,  and  with  Peter  to 
say,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life:  we 
believe  and  have  known  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
son  of  tiie  living  God." 

But  to  have  shewn  that  we  had  misunderstood  the 
words  of  Christ,  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  proceeds  to  accuse  us  of  idolatry  ;  and, 
as  if  we  were  already  condemned,  pronounces  us  aliens 
fro'ji  the  kingdom  of  hi-uvrn.  His  zeal,  however,  is 
not  without  a  precedent  to  justify  it.  We  have  before 
heard  of  men,  "  who  could  strain  at  a  gnat,  while  they 
swallowed  a  camel  :"  and  the  right  reverend  prelate 
may  in  like  manner  be  allowed  to  neglect  the  fashion- 
able vices  of  the  age,  that  he  may  the  more  efficaciously 
cull  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  imaginary 
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think,  no  offence  can  be  committed  less  problematical 
in  its  nature,  or  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament, he  saw  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  covered 
with  bills  of  divorce,  and  he  was  silent :  from  a  late 
investigation  he  became  acquainted  with  those  mys- 
teries of  iniquity  which  have  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  country  ;  and  he  still  was  silent :  he  daily  sees 
instances  of  that  moral  and  political  corruption,  which 
characterize  the  present  times ;  and  yet  he  still 
observes  the  most  obstinate  silence.  Against  the 
seducer,  the  adulterer,  the  peculator  of  the  public 
money,  he  has  no  charges  to  preach,  no  pamphlets 
to  publish,  no  memorials  to  present  to  his  Majesty  ;  all 
his  curses  are  reserved  for  his  catholic  brethren. 
Them  he  pronounces  guilty  of  sacrilege,  blasphemy, 
and  idolatry  :  them  he  represents  as  worthy  of  hatred 
here,  and  of  endless  torments  hereafter  (6).  And  for 
what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  To  rekindle  the  flame  of 
religious  animosity  ?  To  add  to  the  discontent  of  five 
millions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  claim,  and 
have  hitherto  claimed  in  vain,  the  common  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  countrymen  ?  Let  him  look  at  the 
condition  of  Europe.  The  Continent  is  at  the  feet  of 
Bonaparte:  and  woe  to  this  empire  if  it's  inhabitants 
ever  become  a  disunited  people.  "  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and 
every  city  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand." 

But- let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  the  bishop  proves 
the  justice  of  this  charge.  It  is  in  a  very  summary 
way.  "If,"  says  he,  "the  papist  worship  the  host 
as  the  image  of  God,  or  take  that  for  a  transubstan- 
tiated God,  which  (for  reasons  before  given)  is  no  God; 
in  either  case  it  is  a  violation  of  the  second  command- 
ment, and  is  idolatry."  It  may,  probably,  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply  in  a  similar  style:  if  the  catholics  worship 
(6)  Grounds,  p.  9. 
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as  Christ,  that  v,hich  (for  reasons  before  given)  i» 
Christ,  it  is  no  violation  of  the  second  commandment, 
and  no  idolatry.  But,  even  were  the  bishop's  sup- 
position true,  woukl  the  consequence  necessarily 
follow  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  so.  If, 
conceiving  that  to  be  Christ,  which  in  reality  is  not 
Christ,  I  worship  it  as  Christ,  I  ana  guilty  of  a  mistake, 
but  1  am  not  guilty  of  idolatry.  My  adoration  i» 
directed  to  Christ,  and  as  such  will  be  accepted  by 
him.  When  Sysigambis  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hephsestion, 
whom  she  took  for  Alexander,  was  it  an  act  of  treason  ? 
Adoration  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  must  be  directed 
to  some  object  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Conse- 
quently in  the  eucharist  we  do  not  adore  bread  and 
wine,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  do  not  believe 
bread  and  wine  to  exist  in  it.  We  adore  only  Christ 
himself.  The  contrary  notion  is  so  preposterous,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  could  find  admission  into  any  mind 
but  that  of  an  orthodox  churchman.  He  is  taught 
that  in  the  sacrament  he  receives  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  though  at  the  same  time  he  believes  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  not  to  exist  in  the  sacrament : 
and  such  a  man  may  perhaps  persuade  himself  that 
the  catholic  adores  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  believes  neither  bread  nor 
wine  to  exist  in  the  eucharist.  To  all  others  it  will 
appear  impossible. 

As  this  accusation  of  idolatry  is  a  new  subject,  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  an  opportunity  to  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
of  vindicating  a  most  insulting  passage  in  his  original 
Charge:  that  our  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  necessarily 
disposes  the  mind  of  the  catholic  to  worship  creatures 
for  the  Creator.  In  reply  the  remarker  asked,  what 
answer  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would  give  to  an  uni- 
tarian,  who,  in  like  manner,  should  assert  that  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  necessa- 
rily disposed  the  protestant  mind  to  adore  the  creature 
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instead  of  the  Creator  ?  It  is  amusing  to  obsenre  how 
reluctant  the  bishop  and  his  advocates  are  to  reply  to 
this  question  :  and  with  what  anxiety  they  endeavour 
to  evade  it  by  instituting  a  parallel  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  two  churches.  This,  however,  is  only 
throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  readers.  I  might 
easily  object  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statements:  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
Whoever  has  observed  how  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
troversy each  reply  and  rejoinder  has  added  to  their 
number,  will  confess  that  it  is  more  expedient  to  con- 
tract than  to  extend  its  limits.  I  shall  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  renewing  the  pledge  which  has  been 
repeatedly  given  by  the  remarker :  that  if  the  bishop 
or  his  advocates  will  condescend  to  answer  his  question, 
he  will  shew  that  their  answer^will  prove  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  bishop's  insulting  suggestion.  Till 
they  do  this,  the  public  will  consider  their  silence  as 
a  confession  that  it  is  unfounded. 

From  idolatry,  the  bishop  proceeds  to  the  denial  of 
the  cup,  a  subject  on  which  his  orthodoxy  prompts 
him  to  condemn  us  of  sacrilege.  With  opprobrious 
terms  I  have  no  concern.  Them  I  shall  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  my  right  reverend  opponent,  and  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  his  arguments.  On  this 
subject,  "  the  points  at  issue  between  us"  (he  must 
indulge  me  in  the  expression)  are,  first,  whether  there 
be  any  command  that  all  Christians  should  communi- 
cate in  both  kinds  ;  secondly,  whether  the  participation 
of  the  cup  be  essential  to  the  sacrament ;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  prove  the 
refusal  of  the  cup  to  be  a  sacrilege. 

1 . — That  there  is  such  a  command  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  attempts  to  shew  by  the  following  argument. 
«'  No  one  ever  doubted  that  take,  eat,  is  obligatory  on 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  without  any  restriction 
of  the  bread  to  the  apostles  then  present :  and  it 
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requires  all  the  prejudice  of  education  to  find  in  the 
word  all  of  the  other  command,  "  drink  ye  all  of  this," 
a  restraining  power,  which  could  imply  the  exclusion 
of  all  Christians  who  were  not  present  from  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  cup"  (7).  Is  this  wit,  or  is  it  argument? 
Whatever  it  may  be,  we  at  least  are  not  such  idiots  as 
to  believe  that  the  words,  drink  ye  all  of  this,  imply 
an  "exclusion  of  all  Christians,  who  were  not  present, 
from  the  cup."  Is  there  no  medium  between  a  com- 
mand addressed  to  all  Christians,  and  a  prohibition 
addressed  to  all  ?  If  we  do  not  allow  the  words  to  be 
a  command,  must  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  under- 
stand them  as  a  prohibition  ? — But,  if  the  right 
reverend  prelate  believe  that  "  no  one  ever  doubted  of 
take,  eat,  being  a  command  obligatory  on  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,"  he  must  allow  me  to  inform  him 
that  he  is  in  an  error.  The  very  fact  itself  proves  that 
these  words  contain  no  such  command.  The  apostles 
were  sitting  at  table  with  our  Saviour:  he  took  bread, 
brake  it  into  pieces,  and  distributed  it  among  them, 
saying:  take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  What  but  the 
prejudice  of  education  can  discover  in  these  words  a 
command  addressed  to  all  succeeding  generations? 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  gave  it  to  them  to  drink  in 
succession,  saying:  "  drink  ye  all  of  this."  And  here, 
again,  what  but  the  prejudice  of  education  can  dis- 
cover in  these  words  a  second  command  addressed  in 
like  manner  to  all  generations?  I  do  believe  that  every 
reader,  whose  mind  is  not  predisposed  by  theological 
doctrines,  will  confess  with  me,  that  both  expressions 
were  no  more  than  invitations  addressed  by  Christ  to 
his  apostles,  to  eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood  in  the 
sacrament,  which  he  then  instituted. 

2.  — Is  the  participation  of  the  cup  essential  to  the 
sacrament  ?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  repeatedly  asserts 
that  it  is :  but  by  his  own  concessions  sufficiently 

(7)  Ground*j«tc.p.  26, 
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proves  that  it  is  not.  It  certainly  cannot  be  that  the 
sacrament  can  remain,  when  that  which  is  essential  to 
its  existence  is  removed.  Since  then  my  learned 
adversary  allows,  that,  in  the  ancient  church,  it  was  on 
many  occasions  administered  under  one  kind  only,  and 
since  a  greater  authority  than  his,  an  act  of  parliament, 
permits,  in  certain  cases,  the  same  to  be  done  in  the 
present  church  of  England,  he  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
tent to  agree  with  me,  that  the  cup  is  riot  an  essential 
part  of  the  sacrament. 

3. — The  bishop  appears  to  ground  his  doctrine 
principally  on  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church. 
Wow  the  question  is  not,  whether,  to  communicate  in 
both  kinds  were  the  more  general  practice  of  the  an- 
cient church,  (that  no  catholic  will  deny):  but  whether 
such  practice  be  so  essential  to  Christianity  that  no 
human  power  could  lawfully  alter  it.  We  maintain 
that  it  was  not :  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  alteration 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Remarks  by  several 
instances  of  the  alteration  of  ancient  practices,  which 
by  the  laws  of  his  church,  and  the  customs  of  his  own 
courts,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  compelled  to  approve. 
To  this  argument  no  answer  has  been  attempted 
either  by  the  bishop  or  by  his  advocates.  I  have 
therefore  hitherto  a  right  to  consider  it  as  unanswer- 
able (8). 

(8)  In  defending  the  practice  of  his  church  the  vindicator  had 
alluded  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread  or  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,1'  and  had  ob- 
served that  the  English  translators  had  improved  this  passage  by 
substituting  the  conjunctive  particle  and  iu  the  place  of  the 
disjunctive  particle  or.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  replies  :  "  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  n  and  Xai  should  be  often  used  one  for 
the  other,  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the  native  language  of  the 
apostle  jfche  particle  (van)  was  used  in  both  senses."  On  thi» 
valuable  specimen  of  biblical  criticism,  I  may  be  indulged  in  a 
few  remarks.  First,  though  Hebrew  scholars  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  conjunctive  as  having  sometimes  the  fore* 
of  the  disjunctive  particle,  it  it  certain  that  their  doctrine  i«  ac- 
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Before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  subject,  I  must  notice 
some  observations  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  which 
regard  the  character  of  his  opponents,  more  than  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
defend.  An  inference,  which  the  vindicator  had  drawn 
from  the  works  of  Pope  Leo,  has  afforded  the  bihhop 
an  opportunity  of  charging  that  writer  with  disinge- 
nuousness,  misrepresentation,  and  shameless  sophistry. 
Reader,  these  are  serious  accusations;  and,  if  they  can 
be  substantially  proved,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
vindicator  is  deserving  of  thy  hatred  and  contempt. 
But  what  would  be  thy  sentiments,  if  the  man,  who 
thus  accuses  his  adversary,  were  himself  guilty  of  these 
crimes  ;  if,  while  he  displays  this  virtuous  indignation 
against  the  imaginary  misrepresentations  of  another, 
he  were  actually  employed  in  attempting  to  deceive,  by 
misrepresentation,  the  confidence  of  his  readers  ?  The 
vindicator  had  understood,  and  does  still  understand, 

curate  ?  In  all  the  instances  of  the  kind,  which  I  hare  seen, 
it  appeais  to  me  to  be  either  a  false  reading,  or  to  imply  not  a 
disjunction,  but  a  repetition  of  some  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
1  hat  has  this  doctrine  to  do  with  the  passage  quoted  from 
St.  Paul  ?  The  apostle  does  not  employ  the  conjunctive,  but  the 
disjunctive  particle.  Let  then  the  Bishop  of  Durham  shew,  that, 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  disjunctive  has  the  force  of  the 
conjunctive  particle,  and  his  reasoning  will  apply.  Till  he  has 
<lo-ie  this,  he  displays  his  erudition  to  little  purpose.  3.  I  will 
allow  him,  that,  by  a  Scriptural  bull,  the  inspired  writer  might 
ronc'/ive,  that,  as  and  meant  or  in  Hebrew,  or  might  mean  and 
ni  dreek  :  but,  in  return,  I  shall  insist  that  it  was  equally  proba- 
ble, that  he  would  use  and  for  or  in  Greek,  according  to  his  ver- 
naciilar  idiom.  If  this  be  granted  me,  (and  I  see  not  how  it  can 
be  reasonably  denied,)  I  shall  maintain  that  the  passage,  "  as 
often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,"  should  be  ren- 
dered, '•  as  often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup."— 
The  truth  is,  when  we  thus  take  the  liberty  of  altering  the  na- 
tural signification  of  words,  we  may  make  the  Scripture  speak 
just  what  we  please. 

4<  The  text  inspires  not  «•,  but  w«  the  text  inspire." 

DRYUEN. 
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the  Pope  to  say,  that  theManichees  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  public  notice,  by  communicating 
with  the  Christians,  and  communicating,  too,  under 
one  kind  only.  Hence  it  was  interred  (I  think  justly) 
that  many  of  the  congregation,  also,  communicated  in 
the  same  manner  :  otherwise,  the  very  refusal  to  take 
the  cup  would  have  betrayed  those,  who  sought  thus 
to  conceal  themselves.  Now,  how  does  the  bishop 
endeavour  to  refute  this  inference  ?  He  pretends  to 
transcribe  the  whole  passage,  not  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, (it  did  not  suit  his  purpose,)  but  in  an  English 
translation :  and  in  that  translation  carefully  sup- 
presses the  very  words,  on  which  the  vindicator's  rea- 
soning was  grounded.  The  Pope  says,  "  Cum  ad  tegen- 
dam  infidelitatem  suam  nostris  audeant  interesse  mys- 
teriis,  ita  in  sacramentorum  communione  se  temperant ; 
ut  interdum  tutius  lateant,  ore  indigtio  Christi  corpus 
accipiuntj  sanguinem  autem  redemptionis  noslTce  haurire 
omnino  declinant"  (9)«  If  you  look  for  the  important 
words,  ut  tutius  lateant,  that  they  may  the  mure  safely 
conceal  themselves,  you  will  not  find  them  in  the 
bishop's  version.  In  their  place,  he  has  substituted, 
to  impose  on  the  public"  (10),  a  phrase  for  which  there 
is  not  the  least  authority  in  the  language  of  the  pontiff. 
And  here  allow  me  to  ask  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
whether  he  consider  the  two  phrases  as  being  of  exactly 
the  same  import  ?  If  he  do,  what  reason  can  he  assign 
for  rejecting  that,  which  was  more  conformable  to  the 
original?  If  he  do  not,  how  can  he  clear  himself  froni 
the  guilt  of  misrepresentation  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  has  displayed  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
adulterating  ancient  testimony.  He  has  favoured  us 
with  a  version  of  a  passage,  attributed  to  Pope  Gelasius: 

(9)  Sermon  4.  De  quadrag. 
( JO)  Grounds,  &c.  p.  23. 
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fcnd  has  executed  this  version  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
that  from  Pope  Leo.  It  is  as  follow*  :  *«  We  find  that 
some  persons,  through  I  know  not  what  superstition, 
after  partaking  of  the  bread,  refuse  the  cup,  who,  with- 
out doubt,  ought  to  receive  both  kinds,  or  to  a  retain 
from  both"  (I).  Now  the  real  words  of  the  pontiff 
are  :  **  We  find  that  some  persons,  after  partaking  of 
the  sacred  body,  abstain  from  the  cup  of  the  sacrtd 
blood,  who  (because  they  are  said  to  be  influenced  by 
I  know  not  what  superstition)  should,  undoubtedly, 
receive  both  kinds,  or  be  excluded  from  both  kinds. 
Comperimus,  quod  quidam,  sumpta  tantummodo  cor- 
poris  sacri  portione  a  cafice  sacri  cruoris  abstineont, 
Qui  proculdubio  (qnoniam  nescio  qua  superstif'onc 
docentur  obstringij  ant  Integra  sacramen'a  percipiant, 
out  ab  inlegris  asceantur  (2).  Now,  besides  the  other 
infidelities  in  the  bishop's  version,  why,  I  ask,  was  the 
passage  within  the  parenthesis  removed  from  its  place, 
and  the  word  because  omitted.  I  fear  for  this  reason, 
that,  as  it  stood  in  the  original,  it  entirely  refuted  the 
inference  which  the  bishop  wished  to  draw  from  it. 
It  shewed  that  the  reason  why  they  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  both  kinds  was,  because  they  refused 
the  cup  through  superstition,  and  at  the  same  time 
intimates,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  that  superstition, 
they  would  not  have  been  molested.  If  the  reader  ask, 
what  their  superstition  was,  I  answer,  supposing  the 
decree  to  be  genuine  (3),  and  the  persons  alluded  to 
Manichees,  that  it  consisted  in  believing  wine  to  be  the 

(1)  Grounds,  &c.  p.  24. 

(2)  Decret.  3.  part  dist.  11.  c.  12. 

(3)  The  bishop  asks  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity.     I  answer,  several.    1.  The  letter,  from  which  it  professes 
to  be  taken,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  the  letters  of 
(irlasius.     2.  The  passage  itself  appears  to  have    no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  which  occurs,  can.  25. 
q.  2.  c.  25.      3.    It  is  not  noticed  by  any  writer  who  lived  before 
the  twelfth  century. 
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creature  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  of  course  incapable  of 
being-  consecrated  and  forbidden  to  be  drank.  Whence 
the  Pope  proceeds  to  condemn  them  of  a  great  sacri- 
lege, by  dividing  one  and  the  same  mystery.  Ouia 
divisio  unius  ejusdemque  mysterii  sinegrandi  sacrilegio 
non  potent  provenire. 

There  is  another  subject,  on  which,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  vindicator  lias  been 
guilty  of  "a  misrepresentation,  as  disingenuous  and 
perverse  as  his  abuse  of  Leo's  testimony."  A  statrtte  of 
Edward  VI.  c.  1.  which  enjoins  the  reception  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  the  communicant  to  receive 
more  than  one,  is  alleged  by  him  as  a  justification  of 
the  popish  denial  of  the  cup  to  those  who  are  able  to 
receive  both. — The  vindicator  is  endeavouring  to  justify 
the  popish  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  :  but  the 
permission  of  the  eucharistin  one  kind  only,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  gives  no  countenance  "to  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  one  kind"  (4).  It  is  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  I  here  again  find  myself  compelled  to 
retort  the  charge  in  the  teeth  of  the  right  reverend 
accuser.  Te  convict  his  adversary,  he  commits  the 
very  crime  of  which  he  accuses  him  :  to  support  the 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  he  has  recourse  to  misre- 
presentation himself.  He  suppresses  the  inference, 
which  the  vindicator  drew  from  the  statute  of  Edward 
VI.  and  in  its  place  substitutes  an  inference,  which 
the  vindicator  did  not  draw.  That  writer  did  not 
allege  the  lawfulness  of  receiving  under  one  kind,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  as  a  justification  of  the  denial  of  the 
cup,  when  there  was  no  necessity;  nor  did  he  argue 
that  the  permission  of  one  kind,  on  such  occasions, 
proved  the  lawfulness  of  the  entire  suppression  of  one 
kind.  This  reasoning  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  ima- 

(4)  Grouuds,  p,  33. 
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gination  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  immediate 
point  in  discussion  was,  whether  the  cup  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  sacrament :  and  the  vindicator 
contended,  that,  since  it  might  be  lawfully  suppressed, 
without  injury  to  the  sacrament,  it  was  not  an  essential 
part.  Take  his  words.  "In  the  first  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  1.  it  was  enacted,  that  the  most  blessed  sacrament 
be  hereafter  commonly  delivered,  and  ministered, 
unto  the  people  under  both  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of 
bread  and  wine,  except  necessity  otherwise  require. 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  English  church  did  not 
originally  conceive  the  wine  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  sacrament.  For,  those  who  say  that  one  kind 
should  not  be  administered  commonly,  grant  that  it 
may  be  done  sometimes:  and  by  specifying  the  case 
of  necessity,  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine, 
that  teaches  only  one  kind  to  be  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment." If  thus  to  pervert  the  reasoning  of  an  adver- 
sary, and,  on  such  perversion,  to  accuse  him  of  misre- 
presentation, be  not  the  most  disingenuous  kind  of  mis- 
representation that  can  exist,  1  have  yet  to  learn 
what  misrepresentation  means  (5). 

The  bishop  informs  us,  that  the  statute  of  Edward 
VI.  is  still  in  force.  May  I  then  recommend  it  to  his- 
notice  ?  Perhaps,  from  the  moderation  with  which  it 
is  worded,  he  may  learn  to  condemn  the  intemperance 
of  his  own  language.  Do  its  authors  say,  that  to  com- 

(5)  This  answer,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  the  authors  of  the  British 
Critic.  It  was  certainly  grateful  in  them  to  praise  the  labours 
of  their  patron,  but  it  was  impolitic  to  do  it  iu  so  unguarded  a 
manner  as  to  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  work  of  the  writer, 
whose  disgrace  they  are  so  eager  to  record —With  e<jual  preci^ 
pitauce,  in  their  review  of  Siephenson's  Romish  Church,  they 
wonder  what  reply  Mr.  Des  Mahis  can  make  to  his  victorious 
opponent.  Had  they  erer  opened  the  work,  of  which  they  pre- 
tend lo  judge,  they  would  have  known  that  he  could  make  no? 
reply.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  !. 
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municate  under  one  kind,  is  "  a  sacrilege,  and  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  command  ?"  No,  but  that  to  com- 
municate under  both  kinds  is  "  more  agreeable  to  the 
first  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  more  conform- 
able to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  primitive 
church."  Do  they  pronounce  those,  who  follow  the 
opposite  opinion,  to  be  "  mutilators  of  the  sacrament, 
and  derogators  from  the  mediatorship  of  God  the  Son  ?" 
No :  they  expressly  declare  that  it  is  not  their  inten- 
tion to  condemn  the  usage  of  any  other  church.  They 
were  not  such  inconsequent  reasoners,  as  to  teach  that 
the  eucharist  might  be  sometimes  given  under  one 
kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  affirm  that  those  who 
did  give  it  under  one  kind  were  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
mutilated  the  sacrament,  and  violated  the  command 
of  Christ.  Such  language  as  this  was  reserved  for 
more  modern  controvertists. 

But,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  which  has  kindled  the 
flame  of  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate,  is  the  following  passage  in  the  vindicator's 
Letter  to  the  Durham  Clergyman.  "  That,  in  theory, 
the  faith  which  you  profess,  is  founded  on  Scripture, 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true :  that  in  practice  it  is  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Parliament,  will  not  be  denied. 
Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  make  articles  of  faith  : 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  declare  any  doctrine 
heretical.  Whether,  or  not,  the  church  of  Christ  be 
of  this  world,  it  is  evident  the  church  of  England  is  (6)." 
"  In  this  short  passage,"  observes  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  '*  there  are  three  falsehoods.'*  I  suspect 
they  are  three  truisms.  "  It  is  false  to  say  Acts  of  Par- 
liament make  articles  of  faith.  Parliament  declares 
them,  but  does  not  make  them."  The  distinction  is 
ingenious.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  sound, 
if  there  be  none  in  the  meaning  x>f  the  words.  Parlia- 

(6)  Grounds,  &c.  p.  34. 
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rnent  is  not  infallible  :  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  it 
may  declare  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  founded  in 
Scripture:  and  in  this  case,  would  not  the  declaration 
amount  to  the  making  of  an  article  of  faith  ?  Let  me 
ask,  whether  there  be  any  tribunal  in  the  world  besides 
the  "high  court  of  Parliament,"  that  can  add  to,  or 
take  from,  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England  ?  And  if  Parliament  were  to  strike  out  a  cer- 
tain number  of  thgse  articles,  or  to  "  declare"  a  certain 
number  of  additional  ones,  would  not  every  orthodox 
clergyman,  whether  that  reduction  or  augmentation 
were,  or  were  not,  according  to  Scripture,  be  compelled 
to  subscribe  to  the  altered  copy  ?  I  appeal  then  to 
every  man  of  common  sense,  whether  it  be  not  true  to 
say,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  make  articles 
of  faith,  and  that,  in  practice,  the  faith  of  the  esta- 
blished church  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  bishop  proceeds  to  boa?>t  "  that  the 
church  of  England  is  no  otherwise  of  this  world,  than 
prophecy  declared  the  church  of  Christ  should  be,  in 
predicting  that  kings  should  be  her  nursing  fathers, 
and  queens  her  nursing  mothers."  Had  the  prophet, 
however,  foreseen  the  result  of  a  late  investigation,  he 
would  have  known  that  other  princes,  besides  kings, 
have  been  nursing  fathers,  and  other  ladies,  besides 
queens,  have  been  nursing  mothers,  to  the  church. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
was  a  Doctor  llowson,  as  ambitious  of  gaining  laurels 
in  the  field  of  controversy  as  the  p  esent  right  reve- 
rend prelate,  and  as  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts. 
Confident  in  his  own  abilities,  this  theological  pedant 
is  recorded  to  have  declared,  that  '*  he  would  loosen 
the  Pope  from  his  chair,  though  he  were  fastened 
thereto  with  a  tenpenny  nail  (7)."  In  defiance,  how. 


(7)  HutchiusorTs  Durham,  Vol.  1.  p.  494. 
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ever,  of  Doctor  Howson's  loosening  powers,  the  Pope 
remained  seated  m  his  chair  :  and  in  like  manner,  I 
trust,  that,  notwithstanding  Doctor  Barrington's  "  con- 
clusive arguments,"  catholics  will  continue  to  profess 
the  belief  of  their  fathers  in  the  real  presence  ;  and  to 
those,  who  seek  to  satisfy  them  with  figurative  expli- 
cations, will  reply,  with  the  poet — 

Why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  contain, 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  so  plain  ? 
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last  subject  which  the  right  reverend  prelate 
discusses,  and  that  for  which  the  whole  pamphlet 
appears  to  have  been  written,  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
in  a  rational  manner  the  established  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan,  he  does  not  spare  the  character  or  feelings  of 
his  adversary.  He  condemns  him  of  blasphemous 
levity,  pronounces  him  unworthy  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  reminds  him  of  the  laws  enacted  against 
those  who  attempt  to  malign  the  doctrines  and  or- 
dinances of  the  established  church  (1).  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham  deprecated  "the 
revival  of  impassioned  controversy  :"  but  his  pru- 
dence has  at  last  been  subdued  by  his  zeal ;  and  his 
present  conduct,  joined  to  his  promise  of  many  more 
publication!  of  a  similar  tendency,  call  to  my  recol- 
lection those  lines  of  the  poet : — 

Furor  iraque  mentem 
Precipitant,  pulchrumque  morisuccurrit  in  arm  is. 

(l)  Grounds,  p  37  44. 
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Allow  me,  however,  to  ask  what  sufficient  cause  I 
have  given  for  this  angry  language,  these  opprobrious 
insinuations,  these  threats  of  vengeance.  ?  Had  I 
forged  a  false  creed  for  my  unoffending  neighbours, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  forgery,  had  held  them 
out  to  the  derision  and  hatred  of  the  public ;  or  had 
I,  at  a  moment  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation 
was  at  stake,  attempted  by  misrepresentation  to  di- 
vide it  against  itself,  and  arm  five  millions  of  British 
subjects  against  the  established  church  ;  then  indeed 
I  might  think  myself  deserving  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  laws,  and  unworthy  of  toleration  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. But  I  have  done  none  of  these  things.  I  have 
only  repelled  a  most  illiberal  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion ;  and  have  taught  the  aggressor  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  himself  invulnerable.  In  the  Remarks,  I  gave 
him  a  gentle  hint,  that  his  language  might  easily  be 
retorted  on  himself.  But  that  hint  was  despised :  and 
his  advocates,  with  all  the  pride  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, rushed  forward  to  trample  into  dust  the  man 
who  had  presumed  to  question  the  accuracy  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  They  met, 
however,  with  a  resistance  they  were  not  taught  to 
expect;  and  now,  unable  to  overcome  him  in  argu- 
ment, they  vent  their  disappointment  in  threats  and 
insults.  Yet,  what  is  in  reality  the  crime  of  which  I 
am  accused  ?  of  saying  that  the  established  doctrine 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper  appeared  to  me  a  pa- 
radox, and  something  like  nonsense.  "  This  is  the 
head  and  front  of  my  offenduig."  Ltt  the  reader 
compare  this  with  the  bishop's  charges  against  us, 
of  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  idolatry,  of  patronizing 
ignorance,  encouraging  vice,  and  adulterating  the 
scriptures,  of  derogating  from  the  honour  of  God 
the  Father,  from  the  mediatorship  of  God  the  Son, 
and  from  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and,  instead  of  condemning  me  of  intemperance,  he 
will,  I  trust,  praise  my  moderation:  instead  of  think- 
ing that  I  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
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he  will  thank  me  for  chastising  that  temerity,  which, 
because  the  thirty-nine  articles  have  been  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  arrogates  to  itself  the  privilege 
of  defaming  and  calumniating  every  other  church. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  begins  this  part  of  his 
pamphlet  by  observing,  that  the  difficulty  which  the 
remarker  finds  in  conceiving  the  established  doctrine 
respecting  the  eucharist,  originates  in  the  duplicity  of 
that  writer.  Without  returning  the  compliment,  I 
shall  inquire  in  what  manner  that  doctrine  has  been 
explained  by  the  bishop  and  his  advocates.  If  their 
explanations  prove  discordant,  I  shall  infer  that  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  understand ;  if  the  very  teachers 
of  Israel  cannot  agree  respecting  its  meaning,  I  trust 
it  cannot  be  a  very  great  crime  if  others  do  not  per- 
lectly  comprehend  it. 

The  first  of  these  expositors  (the  first,  if  not  in  re- 
putation, at  least  in  time)  was  Elijah  Index,  of  face- 
tious memory,  who,  with  his  accustomed  ndivett,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  eucharist  is  nothing  more  than  a 
plain,  simple,  commemorative  rite ;  that  the  words  of 
the  catechism  are  at  first  sight  repugnant  to  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England;  and  that  the 
faithful  communicant  receives  verily  and  indeed,  not 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  benefit  of  the 
sacrament  (2),  How  far  this  answer  was  admired  by 
his  diocesan,  I  know  not:  but  the  next  writer,  who 
made  the  attempt,  and  whose  labours  were  honoured 
with  that  prelate's  approbation,  offered  to  the  public 
a  different  exposition.  He  contended  that  the  answer 
in  the  catechism  was  accurate :  that  to  eat  the  body 
and  to  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  partake  of  the 
blosings  which  his  body  broken  and  his  blood  shed 
have  purchased  for  us:  and  that  the  hallowed  elements 
are  an  instrumental  cause,  by  which  actual  possession 

(a)  FrotefitanU'  Reply,  p.  14.     Reply  to  the  Review,  p.  21. 
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is  given  of  all  the  graces  which  his  sacrificed  body 
can  yield:  that  they  are  to  us  his  body  and  blood  (3). 
This  interpretation  was  permitted  to  assume  the  ho- 
nours of  orthodox  doctrine  during  the  long  period  of 
ten  months:  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  a  new  dis- 
covery was  made ;  and  the  same  writer  assured  us, 
that  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  no 
longer  ««  to  receive  the  graces  which  his  sacrificed 
body  can  yield,"  but  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
title  to  that  inheritance,  which  Christ  purchased  for 
us  with  his  blood  (4),  To  this  decision  also  I  bowed 
with  becoming  respect,  under  the  persuasion  that 
the  obligation  of  assenting  to  it  would  not  be  of  very 
long  continuance.  Nor  have  I  been  disappointed. 
The  right  reverend  prelate,  sensible  of  the  errors  of 
his  advocates,  has  taken  his  cause  into  his  own  hands, 
and  has  transmitted  to  his  clergy  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tion on  this  very  important  subject.  To  this  letter  I 
request  the  reader's  attention,  trusting  that  it  has  set 
the  question  at  rest,  and  that  for  the  future  the  or- 
thodox mind  will  no  more  "  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  so  many  winds  of  doctrine." 

1.  The  bishop  informs  us  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land "  acknowledges  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  '«  the  faithful  receive  spiritually  at  the 
sacrament  that  which  exists  there  spiritually,"  and 
therefore  **  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful 
in  the  Lord's  supper"  (5).  If  these  words  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  really  though  spiritually  present  at  or  in 
the  Lord's  supper;  are  really  taken  and  received  by 
each  faithful  communicant.  Here  then  we  seern  to 

(3)  Letter  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p.  23,  24. 
(4)  Clergyman's  Second  Letter,  p.  41. 
(5)  Grounds,  p.  so. 
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have  a  real  presence :  but  let  us  not  be  too  precipitate 
in  our  conclusions. 

2.  The  learned  prelate  proceeds  to  teach  us  that 
"  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ  is  an  act  of  the  mind : 
that  Christ  is  our  spiritual  food,  and  faith  the  faculty 
by  which  we  eat  that  food,  and  therefore  that  to  eat 
Christ  is  to  believe  in  him  (6)."  Here  the  right  reve- 
rend prelate  appears  to  me  to  pull  down  with  one  hand 
what  he  had  built  with  the  other.  "  To  eat  Christ 
is  to  believe  in  him."  Of  course  the  only  presence 
which  he  allows  is  a  mental,  not  a  real,  presence.  Christ 
is  present  to  the  mind  only  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
object  of  the  mind's  belief.  But  in  this  case  what  is 
there  to  distinguish  the  sacrament  from  any  other  re- 
ligious ceremony  ?  In  any  of  them  Christ  may  be  the 
object  of  the  belief  of  the  mind.  The  Christian,  who 
with  a  true  faith  repeats  the  apostles'  creed,  as  cer- 
tainly professes  his  belief,  as  he  who  receives  the  sa- 
crament. Yet  who  ever  conceived,  that,  in  the  re- 
cital of  the  creed,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  ?  This  doc- 
trine, if  it  be  properly  examined,  reduces  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  to  a  real  absence.  According  to 
it,  Christ  is  no  more  really  present  to  the  communicant, 
than  the  Emperor  of  China  is  really  present  to  me,  when 
I  think  on  him. 

"  To  think  and  believe,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, are  as  really  acts  of  the  mind,  as  to  eat  is  an 
act  of  the  body.  What  is  done  by  the  mind  is  as 
truly  done  &s  what  is  done  by  the  body.  The  body 
of  Christ  is  therefore  as  truly,  as  verily,  and  indeed 
received  by  faith,  as  the  bread  is  by  the  mouth  (7)." 
This  is  most  singular  language.  I  certainly  distrust 
iny  own  judgment,  as  I  cannot  boast,  like  the  right 

(6)  Grounds,  p.  39. 

(7)  Grounds,  p.  40. 
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reverend  prelate,  of  having  studied  in  a  reformed  uni- 
versity (8)  :  but  if  the  prejudices  of  education  do  not 
strangely  deceive  me,  this  doctrine  is  pregnant  with 
the  most  paradoxical  consequences.  Whatever  is  the 
object  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is,  it  seems, 
eaten  by  the  mind,  is  as  truly,  as  verily,  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  such  operations,  as  corporeal 
food  is  by  the  body.  Thus  if  you  meditate  on  heaven 
and  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  you  eat  heaven  and  the 
joys  of  the  blessed,  you  take  and  receive  them  verily 
and  indeed.  If  you  meditate  on  hell  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, you  eat  hell  and  its  inhabitants  ;  you  take  and 
receive  them  verily  and  indeed.  What  a  capacious 
stomach  an  orthodox  mind  must  have  (9)  ! 

(8)  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  p.  11. 

(9)  In  a  note  the  learned  prelate  directs  us  to  two  very  an- 
cient  teachers,  for  the   true  meaning  of  the  words,  to  eat  the 
bod'y  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ  (p.  44).     Perhaps  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  reader  has  already  led  him  to  those  who  are  fre- 
quently styled  the  fathers  of  the    church,   to  a  Chrysostom,  a 
Cyril,  an,  Ambrose,  &c.     No  :  the   bishop's  doctors  are  of  still 
greater  antiquity  :  they  lived  before  Christianity  was  preached  j 
they  are  Cicero  and  Homer.     "  We  feed  on   the  object  of  our 
devotion,"  (i.  e.  eat  the  body  of  Christ)  "  as  Catenas,  iu  the 
anxiety   of  his   heart,  fed  on  his  own   thoughts  ;  ipse  suum  cor 
edcns,  as  Cicero  translates  the   words  of  Homer."     Now  this 
passage,  which  should  be  so  precious  in  the  estimation  of  every 
orthodox  churchman,  deserved   I  think  more  honourable  men- 
tion.    It  should  have  been  transcribed,  or  referred  to.     At  least, 
through  compassion  to  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,  the  bishop 
should  not  have  furnished  them  with  a  deceitful  clue,  by  attri- 
buting this  discovery  in  the  art  of  feeding  to   Calchas,  when  it 
is  due  to  Bellerophon.     I  will  transcribe  both  the  original,  and 
Cicero's   translation.     Bellerophon,  perceiving  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  all  the  gods,  retired  into  solitude,  where  he 
consumed  his  soul  in  grief:  — 


HTO»  o  jtaTrTTH^iov  TO  AX^tov  oto? 
Ov  Svpov  xare<5o;v,   'nrotrov  avSgu 

IA.a£,  Z.  201. 
Which  Cicero  thus  translates  :  — 

Qui  miser  in  campis  mcerens  errabat  Aleis, 
Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans. 

Tusc.  quaes.  I.  iii. 

Now 


According-  to  the  dietetic  language  of  the  bishop's 
theology,  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  eat  the  body  of 
Christ,  are  two  synonymous  expressions.  They  de- 
note one  and  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  since  acts 
«f  faith  can  be  exercised  any  where  and  at  any  time, 
Christ's  body  may  be  eaten  any  where  and  at  any 
time:  and  this  consequence  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late candidly  admits.  Moreover  it  will  follow,  that 
Christ's  body  will  be  eaten  by  every  "  considerate" 
believer,  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  creed,  and  the  same 
benefits  will  be  derived  to  the  soul  from  the  repetition 
of  the  creed,  as  from  the  sacrament.  For,  if  we  may 
believe  the  catechism,  the  bench' t  derived  from  the 
sacrament  is  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our 
souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  since 
the  same  body  and  blood  are  really  received  by  the 
recital  of  the  creed,  I  presume  the  soul  will  receive 
from  it  equal  strength  and  nourishment.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  creed  may  claim  the  superio- 
rity over  the  sacrament.  The  latter  can  only  be  ad- 
ministered on  certain  occasions  :  it  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Clergyman,  and  the  presence  of  another 
communicant.  But  by  reciting  the  creed  you  may 
eat  the  body  of  Christ  by  yourself,  whenever  you 
please,  and  without  any  obligation  to  others.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  ha«  indeed  endeavoured  to*point 
out  one  circumstance,  in  which  he  thinks  the  sacra- 
ment possesses  an  advantage  over  the  creed :  and  this 

Now  I  think  this  a  very  unfortunate  illustration  j  for,  first, 
the  man,  who  feeds  on  the  anxiety  of  his  own  heart,  has,  at  the 
best,  but  a  very  sorry  meal  of  it  •  and,  secondly,  the  bishop  con- 
tends, that  to  eat  Christ  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  meditate  on 
biui.  But  do  the  words  of  Homer  or  of  Cicero  mean  that 
Bellerophon  believed  in  his  soul  or  heart,  or  that  he  meditated 
on  it?  Truly,  this  is  one  of  the  difjlciles  nugae  of  orthodoxy, 
and  only  serves  to  shew  that  the  time  is  come  described  by  the 
pott, 

When  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  quit- 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit. 
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depends  on  the  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
'*  The  act  of  eating  bread,"  he  says,  "  and  drinking- 
wine,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  Christ,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  his  death,  easily  associates  itself  in 
the  mind  with  another  act  of  obedience  to  Christ» 
that  is,  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life, 
and  drinking-  his  blood,  without  which  we  have  no 
life  in  us."  I  think,  however,  that  all  this  is  still  more 
effectually  performed  in  the  repetition  of  the  creed  : 
for  we  cannot  repeat  it  with  attention  without  exer- 
cising an  act  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  recalling  to  our 
minds  his  passion  and  death. 

St.  Paul  assures  us  that  the  unworthy  communi- 
cant "  eats  and  drinks  damnation  to  himself,  not 
discerning- the  Lord's  body,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  These  are  strong 
expressions,  and  evidently  imply  a  profanation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  leaves  nothing  for  the  unworthy 
communicant  to  profane.  According  to  him,  the  un- 
worthy communicant  is  an  unbeliever  who  cannot, 
or  an  inconsiderate  Christian  who  does  not,  exercise 
an  act  of  faith.  To  these,  since  it  is  faith  which  con- 
stitutes the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  body  and  blood  are  not  present.  As  they  cannot 
receive  them,  so  they  cannot  profane  them.  They 
cannot  be  guilty  of  that  body  and  blood,  which  to 
them  has  no  existence  ( I ) . 

(l)  The  bishop  censures  the  vindicator  for  having  observed, 
that,  according  to  his  system,  St.  Paul  should  have  said  un- 
worthy communicants  were  deprived,  instead  of  guilty,  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "  They  cannot,1'  he  says,  *'  be  de- 
prived of  what  they  have  net.  They  are  without  God  and 
Christ,  for  they  are  not  in  all  their  thoughts."  It  makes  little 
difference  in  the  force  of  the  vindicator's  argument.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  it  a  very  heinous  offence  against  the  propriety 
of  language,  to  say  of  a  man,  who  through  his  own  fault 
neglects  to  acquire  some  great  advantage,  an  estate,  for  example, 
that  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  estate:  but  I  do  think  it 
would  be,  to  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  estate. 
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But  are  there  no  unworthy  communicants  besides 
the  unbeliever  and  the  inconsiderate  Christian  ?  The 
right  reverend  prelate  has  often  told  us  that  to  eat 
the  body  of  Christ  is  "  to  digest  his  precepts."  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  to  many  Christians  these  pre- 
cepts are  rather  difficult  of  digestion  :  and  I  think  it 
possible  that  some  communicants  may  be  very  se- 
riously troubled  with  this  spiritual  dyspepsia.  Let 
us  suppose  such  a  one,  that  he  may  qualify  himself 
for  office,  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  receive  the  sa- 
crament :  let  us  suppose  him,  while  he  receives  it,  ta 
exercise  an  act  of  faith,  which  is  certainly  possible, 
and  which  will  take  him  out  of  the  class  of  unbelievers, 
and  that  of  inconsiderate  Christians.  Now,  I  ask, 
does  this  man  receive  worthily  or  unworthily  ?  If 
worthily,  then  to  digest  the  precepts  of  Christ  is  not 
a  necessary  requisite,  which  contradicts  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  If  unworthily,  then  the 
unworthy  communicant,  who  exercises  an  act  of  faith, 
must  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  true  source  of  all  these  difficulties  and  incon- 
sistencies is  to  be  found  in  the  established  creed  itself. 
That  creed  teaches  that  the  true  body  of  our  Saviour 
is  really  present  in  the  sacrament,  though  that  real 
presence  amounts,  in  truth,  to  a  real  absence.  This,  if 
it  be  not  sound  sense,  was  at  least  sound  policy.  Its 
original  framers  knew  that  the  Christian  world  was  di-. 
vided  into  two  parties :  the  one  consisting  of  the  ca- 
tholics and  Lutherans,  who  contended  for  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body,  though  they  differed  as  'to 
the  manner  of  that  presence ;  the  other  of  the  Zu~ 
inglians  and  Calvinists,  who  rejected  the  real  presence* 
and  admitted  nothing  more  than  a  bare  figure  and 
memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ.  By  appearing  to> 
admit  both  opinions  into  different  parts  of  the  ar- 
ticles, catechism,  and  rubrics,  they  opened  a  door 
for  proselytes  from  either  party,  who  might  thus  be* 
E3 


come  orthodox  churchmen,  and  still  retain  their 
favourite  opinions.  Thus  the  original  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  Edward  VI.  contained  a 
long  paragraph  against  the  "  real  and  bodily  pre- 
sence," as  they  term  it:  which  paragraph,  though  it 
was  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  omitted  by  the  command  of 
that  female  head  of  the  church.  "  The  design  of 
government,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  at  that  time  much 
turned  to  the  drawing  over  the  body  of  the  nation  to 
the  Reformation,  in  whom  the  old  leaven  had  gone 
deep  ;  and  no  part  of  it  deeper  than  the  belief  of  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament :  there- 
fore it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  offend  them  by 
so  particular  a  definition  in  this  matter,  in  which 
the  very  word,  real  presence,  was  rejected  (2)."  In 
like  manner,  in  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
published  by  Edward  VI.  was  inserted  a  long  rubric, 
rejecting  "  all  adoration  unto  any  real  and  essential 
presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood."  This 
also  was  laid  aside  by  order  of  Elizabeth.  "  It  being 
the  queen's  design,"  says  Wheatly,  "  (as  I  have  al- 
ready observed  more  than  once)  to  unite  the  nation 
as  much  as  she  could,  in  one  faith,  it  was  therefore 
recommended  to  the  divines  to  see  there  should  be 
no  definition  made  against  the  aforesaid  notion,  but 
that  it  should  remain  as  a  speculative  opinion  not  de- 
termined, but  in  which  every  one  might  be  left  to 
the  freedom  of  his  own  rnind  (3)."  King  James 
imitated  the  caution  of  his  predecessor ;  and  when 
lie  commissioned  Bishop  Overal,  then  Dean  of  St. 
"Paul's,  to  add  to  the  catechism  the  explanation  of  the 

(2)  Burnet,   Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  p.  308. 

(3)  Wheatly,   Illustration  of  the  Book   of  Common  Prayer, 
p   334.     That  which   it  was  then  lawful  for   every  one    to  do 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  is  now  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
declared  to  be  idolatry.     The  rubric  was  reinserted  in  1 6(3 1 ,  with 
this  alteration,  that  corporeal  presence  was  substituted  for  real 
acd  essential  presence. 


sacraments,  was  careful  that  the  real  presence  should 
be  taught  in  such  manner  as  might  satisfy  the  patrons 
of  that  doctrine.  Let  us  examine  the  words  of  the 
catechism. 

Tn  it  we  are  told  that  "the  inward  part  of  the  sa- 
crament, or  the  thing  signified,  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ :"  by  which  is  meant  the  real  body  that 
was  broken  and  the  real  blood  that  was  shed  for  us, 
according  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  We  are  next 
told  that  "  this  same  body  and  blood,"  the  thing- 
signified,  **  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper."  But 
how  can  this  be,  if  they  be  not  there  ?  The  words 
taken  and  received  evidently  allude  to  the  actions  of 
taking  the  bread  and  the  cup  into  the  hands,  and 
of  receiving  them  by  the  mouth.  If  then,  when  you 
take  the  bread  into  your  hands,  you  take  the  real 
body  of  Christ,  and  when  you  take  the  cup  into 
your  hands  YQ.U  take  the  real  blood  of  Christ,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
must  be  there  ?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  words;  and  if  it  be  the  obvious  it  must  be 
the  true  meaning.  For  the  catechism  was  not  written 
to  be  the  subject  of  logical  and  grammatical  disqui- 
sitions. It  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren and  the  unlearned  :  its  language  must  of  course 
be  supposed  easy  and  perspicuous  :  and  the  meaning 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  reader  must  be 
considered  as  the  meaning  originally  intended  by  him 
who  composed,  and  those  who  authorized  it.  In  any 
other  supposition  you  convict  both,  of  duplicity  or  folly. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  these  and  similar  pas- 
••-<  .should  be  explained  by  the  twenty-eighth 
article,  which  clearly  shews  in  what  sense  the  church 
of  England  understands  the  real  presence.  I  think, 
however,  that  from  the  cautious  manner  in  which  that 
article  is  worded,  an  argument  may  be  deduced  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  doctrine.  The  words  are,  *«  the 
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body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the 
supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  ; 
and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  is  faith.'*  Be  it  so.  Catholics  say  as  much. 
But  does  this  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  prevent 
it  from  being  the  real  body  that  was  broken,  and  the 
real  blood  that  was  shed  for  us  ?  If  so,  that  which  is 
taken  and  received  in  the  sacrament  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  graces  which 
he  has  purchased  for  us,  the  title  to  a  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance, or  any  thing  else  that  it  may  please  the  in- 
genuity of  our  adversaries  to  suggest :  but  it  certainly 
is  not  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  catechism,  is  the  real  body  and  the 
real  blood  of  Christ.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this 
spiritual  manner  does  not  exclude  the  reality  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  then  my  former  argument 
remains  in  *Jl  its  force.  And  here  I  may  observe^ 
that  the  article  says  more  than  the  catechism.  It 
says  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  as  well  as 
taken  and  eaten,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  As  the  action 
of  giving  is  prior  to  that  of  taking  and  eating,  the 
body  of  Christ  must  exist  in  the  sacrament  before 
it  is  taken  and  eaten  by  the  communicant.  "  The 
mean  by  which  it  is  taken  and  eaten  is  faith."  But 
by  what  mean  is  it  given  ?  On  this  head  the  article 
is  silent :  and,  I  think,  with  some  reason.  For  it 
cannot  be  given  by  faith.  To  exercise  an  act  of  faith 
"  is  to  eat  Christ ;"  and  undoubtedly  to  eat,  and  to 
give  to  another  to  eat,  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  same  doctrine,  of  really  giving  in  the  sacra- 
ment the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  faithful, 
I  find  in  Dean  NowelTs  Catechism  for  Schools,  first 
published  in  1570.  Corpus  et  sar/guis  Christi  jfide~ 
libus  in  ccena  domini  prsebentur,  «fr  tllisque  accipiuntur, 
comeduntur,  et  bibuntur,  calesti  tantum  et  spirituali 
modo  verc  tamen  atque  reipsa  (4).  So  that,  when  it 

(4)  P.  59- 
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\vas  asserted,  by  a  catholic  controvertist,  that,  according 
to  the  established  doctrine,  the  bread  of  the  supper  \» 
but  a  figure  of  Christ,  Bishop  Montague  had  some 
reason  to  answer,  "  Is  but  a  sign  or  figure,  and  no 
more  ?  Strange  !  And  yet  our  formal  words  are, 
Tkis  is  my  body  :  this  is  my  blood.  This  is  is  more 
than  this  tigureth,  or  designeth.  A  bare  figure  is  but 
a  phantasm.  He  gave  substance  and  really  subsisting 
essence,  who  said,  this  is  my  body  :  this  is  my  blood  (5j." 
I  know  that  both  this  divine  and  others,  who  have 
held  a  similar  language,  have  on  other  occasions 
taught  the  contrary  doctrine:  but  this  corroborates 
my  assertion,  since  it  shews  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
defend  the  tenets  of  the  established  creed,  they  were 
compelled  first  to  acknowledge  a  real  presence,  and 
then  to  explain  it  away,  till  it  meant  a  real  absence. 

As  Archbishop  Wake  is  one  of  the  infallible  doctors, 
from  whose  decision  the  right  reverend  prelate  will 
not  allow  catholics  to  appeal,  I  have  been  curious  to 
learn  what  were  his  sentiments  on  this  important 
subject.  In  his  catechism,  entitled  The  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  explained,  he  asks  this  question : 
Are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  really  distributed  to 
every  communicant  in  this  sacrament?  The  answer 
is  in  the  negative.  "No,  they  are  not.  For  then 
every  communicant,  whether  prepared  or  not,  would 
alike  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood  there."  But, 
allow  me  to  ask,  is  not  this  doctrine  contradictory  to 
the  article  ?  The  article  says,  the  body  of  Christ  is 
given:  the  catechism,  that  it  is  not  given.  Nor  let  it 
be  said,  that  the  article  speaks  of  the  faithful  only, 
while  the  catechism  speaks  of  every  communicant. 
For  the  rest  of  the  answer  shews  that  it  refers  to  every 
communicant  distributively,  and  includes  the  faithful 
as  well  as  the  unfaithful.  "  That  which  is  given  by 
the  priest  to  the  communicant  is,  as  to  its  nature,  the 

(5)  New  Gag,  p.  250,  anno  1624. 
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after  the  consecration  that  it  was  before,  viz. 
bread  and  wine;  only  altered  as  to  its  use  and  signi- 
fication." The  next  question  is  one  which  very  natu- 
rally occurs,  "  If  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be 
not  really  given,  and  distinguished  by  the  priest, 
how  can  they  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  communicant?"  Before  I  transcribe 
the  answer,  I  must  observe,  this  question  proves,  that 
according  to  the  archbishop,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
article,  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  given  even  to  the 
faithful  communicant.  The  following  is  his  answer: 
"That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  is,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance, bread  and  wine  :  as  to  its  sacramental  nature 
and  signification,  it  is  the  figure,  or  representation,  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  which  was  broken  and  shed 
for  us.  The  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  yet  it 
is  not.  But  being  with  faith  and  piety  received  by 
the  communicant,  it  becomes  to  him,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.'1  Here  at  last  we  have  undoubt- 
edly a  real  presence.  The  figure  or  representation  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  which,  as  yet,  was  not  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  last  becomes  his 
very  body  and  blood.  Is  not  this  at  least  a  change  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? 
Reader,  be  not  so  easily  imposed  upon.  The  whole  is 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  phantasmagoria.  Ask 
the  archbishop  how  the  bread  and  wine  becomes  to 
the  faithful  and  worthy  communicant  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  he  will  answer  you  :  "  As  it 
entitles  him  to  a  part  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  death, 
and  to  the  benefits  thereby  procured  to  all  his  faithful 
and  obedient  servants."  'Thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  lines,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  vanish 
away,  and  leave  in  their  place  a  mere  title  to  spiritual 
benefits.  Thus  do  we  learn,  that,  after  all  that  the 
primate  had  said  about  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  meunt  no  such  thing  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  only  a  right  to  a  part  in  the  sacrifice  of 
bis  death  ! 
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It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  prejudices 
tjf  a  popish  education,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  meaning  attached 
by  orthodox  writers  to  this  expression  :  "a  real  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  a  spiritual 
manner."  My  ignorance  was  at  last  dispelled  by  the 
luminous  distinction  of  Bishop  Taylor  between  the 
signification  of  the  word  spiritual  in  orthodox,  and  its 
signification  in  popish  language.  "  By  spiritually 
present,  the  papists  mean  present  after  the  manner  of 
a  spirit :  we  mean,  present  to  our  spirits  only  (6). 
But  what  kind  of  a  real  presence  is  that,  which  is  nei- 
ther after  the  manner  of  a  body,  nor  after  the  manner 
of  a  spirit?  According  to  this  doctrine,  Christ's  body 
and  blood  are  no  otherwise  present  in  the  eucharist, 
than  the  invisible  lady  was  present  in  the  chest  :  that 
is,  they  are  present  to  the  apprehension  of  the  com- 
municant, but  in  reality  absent. 

Such,  reader,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  make  the  assertion  that  has  given  so  much 
offence  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  when  thou  con- 
siderest,  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  doctrine, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  oppose,  is  contradictory  to 
itself;  that,  of  its  expositors,  scarcely  two  can  agree  in 
the  same  interpretation ;  and  that,  however  zealous 
they  may  at  first  appear  in  the  defence  of  a  real  pre- 
sence, they  always  end  by  maintaining  a  real  absence, 
I  trust  thou  wilt  conclude,  that  my  opinion  was  not 
rashly  and  precipitately  formed. 

In  conclusion,  should  aught  occur  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  can  give  pain  to  the  feelings  of  any  sincere 
believer  in  the  established  creed,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
The  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  must  be  my 
apology.  It  were  hard  indeed,  if,  iu  repelling  an  un- 
just aggression,  I  were  not  allowed,  occasionally  at 

(6)  Quoted  by  Wake,  Discourse  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  p.  66. 
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least,  to  aim  a  blow  at  my  adversary.  The  blame,  if 
blame  there  be,  must  rest  with  him  who  provoked  the 
contest,  and  who  has  hitherto  conducted  it,  I  must  say, 
with  asperity  and  intemperance.  If  the  learned  prelate 
and  his  advocates  are  still  determined  to  continue  the 
discussion,  why  should  it  not  be  continued  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  moderation,  and  Christian  charity  ?  Let 
them  recollect,  that  some  respect  is  due  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world. 
Let  them  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
possession  of  intellect  and  knowledge:  nor,  on  the 
credit  of  a  superiority  to  which  they  have  no  claim, 
presume  to  treat  their  adversaries  with  insolence  and 
contempt.  Above  all,  let  them  be  true :  let  them 
state  our  doctrine  as  it  is  :  and  then,  if  they  can,  let 
them  refute  it  with  temperance  and  candour.  Con- 
troversy, conducted  in  this  manner,  will  be  no  disgrace 
to  its  authors,  and  may  contribute  to  the  discovery  or 
propagation  of  truth  :  but  if  they  refuse  to  condescend 
to  so  equitable  a  request,  they  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences. I  trust  the  catholic  body  will  always  con- 
tain writers  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  illiberality 
to  blush,  and  to  expose  the  artifices  of  misrepresen- 
tation. 
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APPENDIX. 

TI/'E  learn  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  that 
?  Jason  had  no  sooner  sown  the  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
than  each  tooth  grew  up  into  a  warrior.  In  like 
manner  the  right  reverend  prelate  preached  his  charge, 
and  from  each  paragraph  seems  to  have  started  a 
champion.  Already  have  I  had  to  encounter  Elijah 
Index,  and  the  Durham  Clergyman,  and  Mr.  Faber, 
and  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 

Sliphelumque,  Bromumque, 
Antimachumque,  Heliraumque,  securiferumque  Pyracmon. 

Now  to  this  phalanx  of  worthies  I  have  to  add  a  new 
hero,  a  parochial  minister  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
This  gentleman  conceives  himself  selected  by  Heaven 
as  a  second  David  to  encounter  the  popish  man  of 
Gath  :  and,  in  imitation  of  his  prototype,  advances 
into  the  field  with  five  stones  in  his  scrip,  which  he 
denominates  letters  (1),  and  with  which  he  threatens 
to  break  the"  head  of  his  uncircumcised  antagonist. 
Now,  though  I  am  not  very  apprehensive  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  I  must  beg  permission  to  enter 
my  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
undertaken.  The  modern  David  is  not  commissioned 
by  Saul,  but  by  himself:  he  believes  himself  bound 
by  his  ordination  to  attack  me.  But  the  principle 
equally  applies  to  every  clergyman  of  the  established 
ehurch  ;  and  were  it  once  admitted,  every  clergyman 
«>f  the  established  church  would  be  embattled  against 
me :  thousands  of  arms  would  be  raised  to  throw 
their  stones  at  me  :  and  I  must  inevitably  sink  under 

(l)  See  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  Five  Letters  addressed  to  the  Author  of 
a  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p.  '2. 
\\hen  I  consider  the  number  of  writers  who  have  undertaken 
to  refute  the  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  more  iu  that  little  tract 
thau  appears  at  first  sight. 
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French  were  beaten  vtro  rut  Ay/Xwv,  etnv  ipanuv  but  not 
VJTCJ  ruv  Ayfauv  ruv  ccvsv  ijW,aTtwv,  by  the  JEnglish  —  without 
clothes  ;  —  but  not  by  the  English  that  were  without 
clothes.  If  by  this  illustration  I  shall  have  contri- 
buted to  render  the  solifidian  doctrine  less  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted,  I  shall  think  I  have  served  the  cause 
of  morality. 

According  to  the  catholic  doctrine,  "  we  are  saved 
by  faith,  which  worketh  by  love."  This  doctrine  is 
Scriptural  (4),  and  is  not  contradictory  to  the  expla- 
nations which  we  give  of  it.  It  perhaps  had  been  well 
if  the  new  apostles  had  adopted  it  :  but  then  they 
would  not  have  had  the  merit  of  reforming.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  we  should  be  justified  by  faith 
only  (5),  though  St.  James  says,  we  are  not  justified 
by  faith  only  (6).  The  magnanimity  of  Luther  made 
light  of  the  difficulty.  The  writer  of  that  epistle,  he 
exclaimed,  is  a  blockhead  :  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  part 
of  the  Scriptures  :  and  expunged  it  from  his  Bible. 
But  our  Reformers  were  still  more  magnanimous. 
They  declared  that  the  article  should  be  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  that  the  epistle  should  still  be  Scripture. 
To  their  successors  they  left  the  important  task  of 
reconciling  them  together. 

With  this  short  answer  I  must  request  my  new  an- 
tagonist to  be  satisfied.  Without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  him,  I  must  be  allowed  to$attend  to  the  bishop. 
That  prelate  has  threatened  to  send  his  clergy  several 
more  letters  similar  to  the  last  ;  and  it  would  be 
indecorous  in  me  to  leave  the  diocesan  for  the  parochial 
ministeiv 

(4)  Gal.  v.  6. 

(5)  Article  li. 

(6)  St.  James,  11.  24. 

FINIS. 
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